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If you ever see this innocent- 
looking can floating down at you, 
find a foxhole fast 

It’s one of the deadliest bombs 
ever invented. One of the most in- 
genious, too! 

Here’s how it works: Inside the 
can is a folded parachute. When the 
can is dropped the chute opens, auto- 
matically pulling a wire that sets a 
fuze. The instant the can hits, TNT 
explodes—spraying jagged fragments. 

Why the parachute? It enables a 
plane to fly very low, dump its load 
and get away before the explosion. 
It also lets the can down gently so 
it will explode above the ground and 
do more damage. 

Millions of strong, sturdy cans 
are going to war to help American 
boys. They’re carrying food, fuel, 
medicine and ammunition to our 
fighting men—destruction to our 
enemies. And they’re delivering 
their vital supplies—sa/fe! 

The cans at war will some day be 
back to join the cans still serving 
you here at home. They'll be better 
cans, thanks to the experience our 
laboratories and plants are gaining 
as wartime “‘Packaging Headquarters 
for America.” 

— WANT WAR WORK HELP? 


Rushed as we are, 








we can still take on more war 
A part of our vast metal-working facil 
ities for forming, stamping, machining and as 


work 


sembly isstillavailable. Write or phone our War 


Products Council, 100 E, 42nd St., N. Y. C. 


/t gets there-safe-in cans 
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Is Industry profiting by this war? 


WARNER 
& 
SWASEY 


Turret Lathes 


YOU CAN TURN IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS... 


ET cold figures answer. They are public figures 

anyone can check, of forty big corporations 

engaged in war work. Here they are, for 1942 
compared to 1940: 


Production *UP 81% 
Total wages UP 96% 
Taxes UP 193% 

Profits DOWN 17% 
Dividends DOWN 20% 


No demands from business for its “rights’’. 
No strikes by stockholders for more dividends. 
Industry went to war before Pearl Harbor, and 
has buried itself and waived its future in the 
greater need of the country. 


But the tragedy for the nation is that industry 
is not being allowed to set aside the money it will 
need to retool, to give our returning soldiers jobs. 


* As represented by Net Sales and other revenue. 





WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 








Food production. Final food-production 
goals for 1944 were set by War Food Ad- 
ministration. Farmers will try to increase 
above this year’s yield the production of 
milk, eggs, corn, wheat, soybeans, peanuts, 
sugar beets and vegetables, will reduce 
production of chickens, turkeys and meat 
animals. To meet the schedules, a record 
380,000,000 acres of land must be planted, 
16,000,000 more than last year. 


Gasoline. To cut down the number of 
gasoline ration books and stamps, Office 
of Price Administration ordered new books 
containing fewer, but higher-valued, B and 
C stamps. All such coupons issued after 
Dec. 1 will be worth five gallons of gaso- 
line each, will be designated B-2 and C-2. 
The change makes no increase in rations, 
but means less paper work for local boards, 
motorists and gasoline distributors. 


Draft. Draft-age men in essential profes- 
sional, technical and scientific work were 
assured of a review of their deferment 
pleas by the National Roster of Scientific 
and Specialized Personnel. War Manpower 
Commission said local draft boards have 
been instructed to refer such 
registrants to the United States Employ- 
ment Service before ordering induction. 


cases of 


Trucks. Critical shortage of truck trans- 
port led War Production Board to au- 
thorize a fourfold the 1944 
truck-production program. The schedules 
were given a “must” status with priority 
equal to that of aircraft and high-octane 
gasoline. Plans call for production of 
123,493 medium and heavy units, compared 
to a prewar yearly output of 700,000. 


increase in 


Man power. Excessive labor turnover 
must be reduced or the whole pattern of 
wat production will be jeopardized, Office 
of War Information reported. Its survey 
showed that major war plants now must 
hire 17 new workers every month to ob- 
tain a net increase of 3 for every 100 em- 
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ployed. In plants as a whole, new workers 
are not being found fast enough to replace 


those leaving. Latest statistics show that 
more women than men are quitting their 


jobs, eight women leaving the labor amar- 
ket for every 10 taking employment. 


Petroleum. No decrease is in sight in 
military requirements for petroleum, now 
running at 600,000 barrels a day, oil in- 
dustry representatives were told at their 
annual meeting in Chicago. Government 
officials warned the industry that it must 
continue to step up the flow of oil next 
year, despite shortages of man power and 
equipment. Meanwhile, the Senate took 
notice of the nation’s depleting oil re- 
serves, passed a bill authorizing a $30,000, 
000 program for experimentation in pro- 
duction of synthetic liquid fuels from coal 
and other substances. 


Rationing. A re-examination of OPA’s 
rationing rules to simplify procedure so 
the 5,500 local rationing boards can do 
their job more efficiently was promised by 
Col. Bryan Houston, newly appointed 
chief of the rationing section. 

Jars of jams, jellies, preserves and fruit 
spreads weighing 54% ounces or less were 
put on the ration-free list. 


Employment practices. President 
Roosevelt informed the Attorney General 
that his executive order requiring clauses 
in Government contracts forbidding race 
discrimination is mandatory and must be 
inserted in all such contracts. The force 
of the executive order had 
tioned by the Comptroller General’s office. 


been ques- 


Christmas shopping. ‘The public was 
urged to do its Christmas shopping in 
November, and its Christmas mailing as 
early as possible, to ease the strain on 
transportation during the holiday season. 
Office of Defense Transportation 
urged a policy of na vacation travel for 
the rush period of Dee. 17 to Jan. 10. 


also 
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+ ° Hlow about z£ r fuel, manpower and transportation facilities. 


Nobody expects you to sit around in the dark 


What has the General Electric Mazda lamp you _—or overwork your eyes under insufficient light. 
forgot to turn gf when you came up out of the = You can have all the light you need—when you 
basement got to do with helping to winthe war? _—need it—where you need it. 
Obviously, not very much. Won’t you show your appreciation of this 

. ; ie. abundance of essential light, in the face of so 
But multiply this lamp by the millions of other 


many necessary wartime scarcities, by remem- 


which le for rn off in attics, i . : 
lamps which peop icine — bering not to waste it? 






closets, in unoccupied rooms—every day—and 
you get some idea of the part the conservation 
of electricity can play in saving urgently needed 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 


GENERAL QQ ELECTRIC 


Hear the General Electric radio programs:"'The G-E All-Girl Orchestra’, Sunday od 
10 p.m. EWT, NBC; "The World Today” news, every weekday 6:45 p. m. EWT, CBS. 


BUY BONDS FOR VICTORY 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 


NEWSG UAH Washington, D. C. 


} Idea that U.S. can be the world's rich uncle, that it can pay the bills for 
war's devastation, is having to be abandoned. The riches just aren't there. 

Lend-Lease had fostered a different idea. So had promises to free the world 
from want. People everywhere got the idea that U.S. wealth was inexhaustible. 

Actually, nations looking for postwar relief are having to be told this: 

1. It will take about $5,000,000,000 worth of food in the first postwar year 
to provide a minimum diet for the world's hungry people. U.S. may be able to 
supply $300,000,000 worth, over and above what the Army can spare. 

2. It will take $800,000,000 to provide simplest clothing for an estimated 
50,000,000 people who will be in need of clothing. If U.S. should try to supply 

one-half, or even one-fourth of this need, it would force clothes rationing here. 
) 5. It will require many billions' worth of materials and machinery to re- 
build devastated areas. U.S. is not in a position to do this job on a Santa 
Claus basis. It is going to want repayment for effort spent in rehabilitation. 

All of this is quite a jolt to some people. It isn't what was expected. It 
is injecting a realistic note in the first United Nations relief meeting. Pros- 
pect is that U.S. might contribute $2,000,000,000 a year, over all, for relief in 
postwar; that others will contribute in proportion to national income. 




















U.S. is to be forced to wake up to some other facts of life. For example: 

This country's highest-grade oil resources are fast being used up; are on 
the way down while reserves of other major nations are little touched. 
> Its highest-grade metal reserves, its best iron ore, best copper ore, best 
mineral reserves of all kinds are being poured out lavishly. Use is on a scale 
far above that of the rest of the world while war lasts. 

This country's hard woods, its reserves of many materials are dwindling. 

So: Americans are up against something new. They are faced with the need 
either of shifting gradually to lower-grade natural resources, of turning to the 
use of substitutes, or of importing and stockpiling raw materials from abroad. 

White House is much interested right now in stockpiling possibilities, in 
developing postwar export trade on the basis of accepting heavy imports of raw 
materials in return. Idea is that U.S. should start to build back its reserves 
; of war-depleted materials by large imports. A political problem may prevent. 














Then there is the matter of Lend-Lease. As things now stand..... 

Out of U.S.: Vast quantities of U.S. resources, maybe $25,000,000,000 worth 
as a minimum, may flow before the war end. This will largely represent machin- 
ery, weapons, metals, oil, chemicals, food--all tangible goods going abroad. 

To U.S.: As much as $4,000,000,000, as a maximum, might be provided in form 
of reverse Lend-Lease. This will largely represent shipping service, labor on 
the job abroad, transportation, housing, hospitalization, some food--pretty 
much in the form of services or of goods that will remain abroad after the war. 

In that situation is one of the dilemmas that bother postwar planners. 

The trouble simply is this: During war, Britain, Russia, France, etc., lack 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-~= (Continued) 


dollars and cannot earn dollars in numbers large enough to pay for things they ) 

need. After war, if wartime debts are to be paid, the Lend-Lease nations cannot 

find a big enough market inside U.S.=--in competition with U.S. manufacturers-- 

to earn dollars to cover both current purchases and payment on past war purchases, 
Lend-Lease, if it is Lend-Lease, not a gift, poses the old war debt prob- 

lem. That's why Lend-Lease, except for reverse Lend-Lease, will largely be gift. 
You can learn more about reverse Lend-Lease in the report on page 20. 





Ideas for possible Lend-Lease repayment include the following..... 

Transfer of reserves: It is suggested that Britain might sign over some of 
her oil reserves, her rubber plantations, etc., to U.S. No nation would do that. 

Gold payment: Russia might be able to pay for much Lend-Lease with gold. 
But: U.S. already has more gold than it has been able to use. 

Reparations: Here the thought is that Germany might be made to pay the Lend- 
Lease bill. U.S. manufacturers would not like to see U.S. markets flooded with 
cheap German goods. But: Germany might be put to work rebuilding Europe, there- 
by lowering the relief cost to U.S. Russia wants Germany to rebuild Russia. 

Stockpiling: It is suggested that Britain supply free of charge, in post- 
war, large quantities of rubber from Far East and oil from the Middle East. 
However: Britain will be having so much difficulty earning a living, will be in 
such need to earn dollars through current sale of goods in order to pay for things 
she is buying currently that she would hardly be in a position to give away goods. 

Best bet is that the Lend-Lease slate will be wiped clean in postwar. } 

















Getting back to the more prosaic, everyday problems..... 

Father draft: Draft of fathers is going ahead; is to continue until the Ger- 
man war ends. It still is probable that fathers with high order numbers will not 
get called in this war. Draft probably will stop with the German war. 

Rations: No important changes in rations now are in sight. Milk may be ra- 
tioned in a few areas on an experimental basis. Tires will continue to be ra- 
tioned very tightly. But: Most rations will remain unchanged. 

Bonus payments: New Treasury interpretations open way to payment in some 
instances of bonuses that could be more liberal than had appeared probable under 
the earlier rulings. We give you the details of this situation on page 27. ? 

Wages-salaries: Intent is to try to retain a fairly tight rein on increases. 
Workers are being warned that higher weekly pay for miners does not mean higher 
pay for everybody. Yet: It is going to be difficult to resist many demands. 

Taxes: It remains a safe bet that Senate will join the House in opposing any 
important increase either in individual or corporation income taxes. 

Inflation: Price rises will be kept in bounds so long as war continues. And: 
End of the war may generate uncertainties that would prevent a runaway price sit- 

, uation. Official intent is to continue controls in postwar. 














War continues to go along its expected course. There is no change in the 
over-all outlook, nothing to suggest imminent collapse of Germany. . 
In Russia, the Germans keep one jump ahead of disaster. 
In Italy, U.S.-British forces are moving ahead slowly. That theater very 
definitely is not intended to be a theater of major operations. 
In the air, German communications are being given a bad beating. 
, At_sea, the submarine stands defeated, except for occasional serious forays. 
It remains for invasion from the west, probably in early 1944, to confront 
the Germans with no alternative except surrender. Surrender will come when the 
German generals decide that more is to be lost than gained by continued war. 
As for Japan: Japanese continue to dodge a sea fight; continue to try to 
fight a slow, defensive war. They will not get away with that for very long. 




















See also pages 14, 16, 53. 
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These are hand grenades—country style 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOODSYEAR LEADERSHIP 


Your civilian table may be a bit 
bare these days . . . because food is 
the decisive ammunition in winning 
this war and the peace that follows. 

In his race against time—to help 
feed the fighting free people of the 
world—the American farmer gets 
staunch support from Goodyear. 

It was Goodyear that first 
equipped a farm tractor with pneu- 
matic tires—a product that has 
stepped up efficiency of the farm 
tractor by at least 25%. Through 
the years, Goodyear has continu- 
ously improved this tire. 


Many other Goodyear products 
help the farmer do a faster, better 
job. Goodyear tires keep farm trucks 
and implements rolling. Goodyear 
belts and hose are busy—helping to 
thresh grain, grind feed, cut wood, 
spray orchards. Pliofilm, in post- 
war years, will help the farmer keep 
fruits and vegetables fresh. 

On Goodyear farms and in the re- 
search laboratory, Goodyear spe- 
cialists work to aid the farmer... 
to help him meet the challenge of 
today ... to help bring new mean- 


ing to future Thanksgiving Days. 


A pioneer builder of tires — natural 
and synthetic — Goodyear also helps 
fight the war with its broad experience 
working with metals, fabrics, plastics, 
chemicals ... each day finding new ways 


to serve you better when peace comes. 


If you love your country—buy more War Bonds 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 

















ding time 
t costs... cut loa 
; meu FREIGHT-CAR BRACING 


wt SAILS NW! 


e @You'll speed up shipments and 
\ get loaded cars rolling sooner 
with SKILSAW to saw all bracing lumber. 


SKILSAW goes right to the car. 
steps... 


. Saves 
saves material handling . . . and 
pre-cuts braces to any length ( 
or width as fast as they can be 
nailed in place! 

In shipping rooms, too, 
SKILSAW puts crating jobs on 
a production-line basis... sizes 





lumber quickly and accurately 


DRILLS 


for faster assembly. And s 
SKILSAW speeds uncrating in “4 
receiving rooms... protects 


contentsfromdamageinopen- P!SC SANDERS 


ing... salvages crating lumber ox 


tributor to demonstrate SKIL-  g¢;7 SANDERS 


for other uses. Ask your dis- 


SAW onyoursawingjobstoday!  portasie ano 


BENCH GRINDERS 
. 
BLOWERS 
° 
FLOOR SANDERS 


SKILSAW 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC 


TOOLS 


rs € ERIKS WARDS 
\ sore PRODUCTIVE 


SKILSAW, INC., CHICAGO 
Skilsaw Tools are sold by leading distrib- 
utors of hardware and industrial supplies 

















What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT «% 
as a result of federal court and administrative decision; 


YOU CAN deduct, for income tax puré 
poses, the salaries you pay employes whose 
services are donated to federal agencies 
exclusively for public purposes, such as war 
housing centers. Such salaries, however, 
cannot then be included as ordinary and 
necessary business expenses, the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue rules. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT disregard the recent 
price order on luggage for any of your in- 
ventory stock. Office of Price Administra- 
tion explains that the luggage price order 
applies to every sale of leather or non- 
leather luggage, whether newly purchased 
or stock on dealers’ shelves. Extremely 
low-priced items are specifically exempt. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT manufacture military 
insignia without restriction. War Produc- 
tion Board rules that military insignia con- 
taining plastic or metal may be produced 
only on orders or contracts originating in 
specified firms or Government agencies. 


* * ~ 


YOU CAN perhaps get some amounts of 
alloy steel for the production of flatware, 
such as knives, spoons and forks, for com- 
mercial, institutional and home use. WPB 
has eased restrictions on such production. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now resume production of a 
number of automotive maintenance items 
that previously had been barred. WPB is- 
sues a list of items that can be made, in- 
cluding tire pumpsand fast battery chargers. 


* * * 


YOU CAN perhaps get a dollars-and- 
cents ceiling on ash and garbage cans 
from your regional OPA administration. 
OPA has given regional administrators au- 
thority to set ceilings for such containers. 


* x a 


YOU CANNOT expect to sell all of your 
cheese production in the next two months 
on the open market. War Food Adminis- 
tration has ordered manufacturers of ched- 
dar cheese to set aside 25 per cent of their 
November and December output for Gov- 
ernment purchase. 


News -Lines____ 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


YOU CAN use in the first quarter ¢ 
1944 the newsprint paper savings you hay 
made in the fourth quarter of 1943, This 
carry-over is permitted by WPB, whid 
also has revised newsprint inventory m 
strictions and requires newsprint orders tp 
carry a certification provision. 


x * 


YOU CAN, as the operator of a chaiy : 
of food stores, keep meat-fat records fo 
all or a group of those stores in the maiz 
office, if that has been your accounting 
practice before the rationing program be. 
gan. This regulation is issued by OPA, 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably insist on a 15-day 
escape clause when your union contract, 
containing a maintenance-of-membership 
provision, comes up for renewal. One 
regional War Labor Board has held that 
the clause should be written into such eon. 
tracts to give union members an oppor 
tunity to resign if they wish. 


~~ 


* * * 


YOU CAN expect larger allotments of 
flashlight batteries if you operate a store 
in a farm area. WPB has directed manv- 
facturers to set aside 20 per cent of their 
fourth quarter flashlight battery produe- 
tion to meet winter requirements of farmers. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect favorable treat- 
ment on an application for premium prices 
for copper submitted after December 31. 
War Production Board has _ notified the 
Quota Committee Premium Price Plan not 
to accept any applications after that date, 
because supply and demand are nearing 
balance. Applications filed before December 
31 will not be affected. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a manufacturer of shaped 
or turned wood products, establish maxi- 
mum prices for your products on the basis 
of current lumber costs. 


* * * 


YOU CAN expect steel allotments for 
tool manufacture to be made on an annual 
basis. WPB has decided to give annual al 
lotments to producers of tools. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tae UNITED States 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic <a 
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PREWAR PRICES HERE 


E Americans are paying 
more today for most things 
we buy. 


But there is one outstanding ex- 
ception — railroad freight rates. 
They are the same or lower than 
they were before the war. 


In fact, taken all together, freight 
is being moved at an average 
charge of less than a cent for 
moving a ton one mile. This is 
less than the railroads have re- 
ceived at any other time during 
the last quarter of a century. 


Meanwhile, the cost of things 
railroads use has gone up. 
Materials are up—wages are 
up— taxes have rocketed. 


Because railroads are 
carrying the heavi- 
est load ever 
shouldered by 
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any transportation system, they 
are taking in more revenue than 
ever before. 


But if you hear it said that rail- 
roads are piling up a lot of money, 
just bear in mind that railroad 
expenses and taxes, together, are 
running at record level, and that 
after it is all over there will be a 
tremendous need for rebuilding 
and restoring the service life now 
being “run out” of railroad plant 
and equipment as never before. 


And remember, too, that the rail- 
road freight station is one place 
where prices are still prewar. 

e ° ° 


DECEMBER 10 “CLOSING DATE” FOR 
CHRISTMAS PACKAGES. ‘This year—when 
war traffic has first call on all shipping services 
—it is more important than ever to send your 
Christmas packages early. 

Pack them adequately, wrap and tie them se- 
curely, address them right and get them started 
(to points in the United States and Canada) 
by December 10. 


BACK THE ATTACK 
WITH WAR BONDS 











PLEASE LIMIT YOUR CALL TO FIVE MINUTES 


When a Long Distance circuit is 
crowded the operator will say: “Please 


limit your call to five minutes.” 


Observing this time limit on essential 
calls, and avoiding all unnecessary 


- calls, will help the whole war effort. 
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PREPARING U.S. FOR PEACE: 
ECONOMIC HURDLES AHEAD 


Plans of Government and Industry for Easing Transition Period 


Timing the relaxation of 
controls. Program of aid 
for business and workers 


Government and business are thinking 
suddenly of preparedness for peace. In the 
midst of war, dozens of committees and 
agencies are making plans for “V-day,” as 
they call it, and for “V-day’s” aftermath 
The purpose of the planning is to ease in- 
dustry smoothly from war to peace pro- 
duction, to prevent an aftermath of unem- 
ployment, depression and economic chaos. 

The problem is vast and difficult. New 
jobs eventually must be made for 20,000.- 
000 displaced war workers and perhaps 14.- 
000,000 returning soldiers and sailors—a 
fourth of the population. Unless things go 
well, extreme estimates are that 15,000,000 
or more will be unemploved—more than at 
the depth of the depression of the 30s 

Time, moreover, is short. Planners feel 
they should take the most optimistic 
estimate of duration of war, be ready 
for a peace that might come swiftly. 

All these circumstances explain why 
President Roosevelt, contrary to his 
custom, is deep in postwar conferences 
with leading industrialists. They show 
why Bernard M. Baruch has _ been 
named planner-in-chief for the Govern 
ment (see page 62), why congressional 
committees have gone to work abruptly 
on the problems involved. 

Thus far, the planning has been dis- 
jointed and unorganized. Some fear that 
peace may find America unprepared, for 
much remains to be done—particularl, 
by Congress. Nevertheless, some deci 
sions are being made, official opinion is 
crystallizing. Planning has reached a 
point at which the major problems and 
their most favored solutions can be set 
forth. They affect everyone. To list 
them, one by one: 

Rationing. Rationing is to continu 
so long as items in high demand remain 
searce. Gasoline restrictions in the East 
may be eased with German surrender, 
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but tightened in the West as Pacific war 
intensifies. Food rationing may be needed 
to permit relief shipments abroad. Tre- 
mendous demand for new automobiles is to 
make rationing necessary. The situation is 
the same in tires 

Price controls. Plans are to lift price 
controls gradually, in an effort to prevent 
inflation as civilian goods slowly reach 
market. A congressional row on this issue 
is immediately ahead, since the Price- 
Control Act expires next June 30. and re 
newal will be demanded. 

Wage-salary controls. A battle is in 
prospect over this. Planners want controls 
continued to stem postwar inflation. Many 
in Congress, yielding to pressure from 
home, are expected to oppose continuance 

Consumer credit controls are to be re- 
laxed. Easier installment buying is likely 
to be ordered quickly if consumer purchas- 
ing power shows signs of lagging. 
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WE JUST NEED THE BOTTOM BACK IN 





Man-power controls. Man-power con- 
trols will disappear abruptly. Problem will 
be to get millions of war migrants out of 
munitions centers and back home. War 
Manpower Commission is studying it, with 
an eye to what Government can do 

Demobilization of Army and Navy is to 
begin slowly after defeat of Germany. Esti 
mates are that the Army could drop 3,000.- 
000 to 4,000,000 men then. But much 
depends on needs for occupation armies 
Discharges may be based on dependency, 
age. length of service, personal preference 
of the men, in that order. Real demobiliza 
tion problem is to follow Japan’s surrender 
Army thinking turns toward holding men 
in service until jobs are available, but 
Army’s authority to do so is challenged 
in Congress, which, under pressure from 
back home, wants quick demobilization. 

Demobilization payments. Plans call for 
several months’ furlough at full Army pay 

for each veteran. After that, 26 weeks’ 
unemployment insurance at $12 to $15 
weekly for jobless ex-servicemen is in 
the wind. Idea is to provide for veterans 
and simultaneously fortify general pur- 
chasing power. Offer of a year’s school- 
ing at Government expense may hold 
many veterans off the labor market. 

Releasing war workers. Spotty un 
employment is expected to follow war 
production curtailment after Germany 
gives in, but appearance of a war boom 
is to continue until Japan is beaten 
Then, discharges will be general, as in- 
dustry enters reconversion period. 

The unemployed. Unemployment in 
some degree is considered inevitable 
Official view is that smooth, well- 
planned, orderly conversion could hold 
it to 4,000,000 or 5,000,000, as against 
extreme possibility of 15,000,000 jobless 
as the Government measures unemploy- 
ment. Peak depression unemployment 
was 12,000,000 to 13,000,000. 

The construction industry. A postwar 
boom in construction—now curtailed by 
material and man-power shortages—is 
expected to provide jobs for many, per- 
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AUTOS IN PEACE 


The pause will be less important than the problems 


haps 1,775,000, or 500,000 more than pre- 
war. Building materials industry may have 
jobs for 5,000,000 besides, or 1,500,000 
1935-1939. That would be when 
postwar recovery gets fully under way. 

Public works. A list of public works 
projects is being prepared as an unem- 
ployment cushion. Projects are divided 
into two categories: (1) short-time proj- 
ects, now in the blueprint stage, to be 
begun on 30 days’ notice and finished with- 
in. six months to a year; (2) long-range 
projects, to absorb unpredictable unem- 
ployment, ranging from one to four years. 
But many consider public works only a 
partial solution at best. 

Municipal public works. Some cities are 
taking the lead in preparing public works 
projects. New York has listed projects run- 
ning to nearly $100,000,000. Portland, Ore., 
has drawn up a complete plan. This boom 
city estimates the peace era will find it with 
246,000 workers in an area that furnished 
170,000 prewar jobs, leaving 76,000 to be 
provided for. Yet its public works program 
contemplates jobs for only 20,000, as all 
the city can afford. Other present boom 
centers are expected to be in the same fix. 

Contract cancellation. War industry 
contracts running to billions of dollars will 
be canceled when the war ends, and some 
will be terminated after the German ca- 
pitulation. Cancellation will leave many 
industries with their capital sunk in sup- 
plies and uncompleted work. The Govern- 
ment will reimburse them. Present empha- 
sis is on speed and a minimum of red tape 
in settlements, with immediate payment 
of at least 75 per cent of a contractor’s 
claim, and later adjudication of remainder. 

Postwar working capital. Trend is 
toward Reconstruction Finance Corp. loans 
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to peace-hit industries. The idea of letting 
industry build up tax-free reserves now to 
finance it in the early era is losing ground. 
Treasury thinks present method of averag- 
ing future losses and present profits for 
tax purposes will serve as well. Invest- 
ment bankers expect big demand for pri- 
vate loans, with the utilities industry 
alone needing $12,000,000,000 in five to 
seven years as part of the demand. 

Materials for peace production. Many 
raw materials will continue scarce after 
the war. Materials will be insufficient to 
cover a big demand for civilian products, 
such as refrigerators, automobiles and 
many other durable items. The plan is that 
raw materials should go, by Government 
order, into the items most needed. 

Government-owned plants. The prob- 
lem is to dispose of $7,000,000,000 worth 
of plant and equipment. The hope is that 
industry will want to take most of it. (See 
page 36.) 

Surplus materials. Army and Navy al- 
ready are selling surplus machinery, raw 
materials and manufactured goods at ceil- 
ing prices. Congress will rule on big postwar 
disposition of $25,000,000,000 worth, will 
try to avoid sales on a scale or in a manner 
discouraging to new production and em- 
ployment. 

Taxes. Scaling down of corporation taxes 
is expected. The purpose would be to re- 
move impediments to industrial ventures 
and so encourage employment. Personal in- 
come taxes probably will continue relative- 
ly high. 

Foreign trade. Export trade in carly 
postwar period is expected to be closely 
tied to rehabilitation of war-wrecked coun- 
tries. Government exports are expected for 
several years, with Lend-Lease possibly 


continuing. Plans call for eventual expan- 
sion of both imports and exports. 

Shipping. U.S. will emerge from war 
with 44 per cent of the world’s merchant 
shipping. Negotiations now are on with 
Britain to prevent cutthroat competition. 
Part of U.S. cargo fleet will be laid up as 
an emergency reserve, with the balance 
operating through Government subsidy. 

Exchange stabilization and world bank. 
These big Treasury proposals await con- 
gressional action. Congress doesn’t seem 
interested now, but may become so later. 

How long to reconvert? General Motors 
says it can be producing automobiles four 
months after the war’s end and reach full 
production in six. The Baldwin Locomotive 
Works already has almost completely 
changed over from tanks to locomotives. 
Westinghouse says it will be turning out 
electrical appliances in a few weeks after 
war ends. One recent survey showed two 
to three of every ten plants making for 
war much the same products they made for 
peace, and those plants will require little or 
no physical reconversion. Others are not 
so fortunate and may be closed down for 
months while making readjustments. 

A new New Deal? Some New Dealers 
are watching for an opportunity to revive 
the ideas of the ’30s—lend-spend, a WPA, 
pump-priming, deficit financing in a num- 
ber of forms. 

Planning in general. Tendency is to rely 
on accumulated wartime savings, veterans 
payments, unemployment insurance, dis- 
missa! pay and relaxed credit rules to pro- 
vide markets for several years. But, for 
many industries, a pause in production Is 
in prospect. Thus, some unemployment 1s 
inescapable. How great it will be is the 
problem that is causing the headaches. 
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OUR RUNAWAY PRICES 


Used Cars, Luxuries, Real Estate Feeling Inflationary Pressures 


Ceilings halt rise in most 
food costs. Cheaper lines 
of clothing disappearing 


Most Americans are talking about in- 


fation as though it were something aca- 
demic, as though it were something that 


could not happen here. Few realize, how- 
ever, that price inflation already is 
despite all efforts to control it. 

The evidence is plentiful. It turns up in 
any department 


here 


store or 
jewelry store. It stands out boldly in the 
real estate advertisements. Here is some of 
the evidence: 

Take used cars. The man who goes out 
to buy a used car finds that two-year-old 
automobiles are selling for more than the 
prices they brought when new. In prewar 
days, dealers figured that a car depreciated 
from one-third to one-half in two years. 
But now the that could have been 
bought new two years ago for $800 is sell- 
ing for $1,300 to $1,500 in some parts of 
the country. More expensive makes are 
bringing $1,000 more than in prewar days. 

Furs. The fur coat that brought $200 a 
year ago now may be priced at $250 to 
$300. 

Jewelry. Jewelry stores are swamped 
with business. Their main job is to find 
stocks to meet demand. There is a market 
for almost any kind of jewelry, with few 
questions asked about price. Swiss watches 


store, grocery 


car 


~ 


costing from $150 up are selling as fast as 
they can be imported. 

Liquor. Customers no longer ask the 
price of a bottle of liquor. They take what 
they can get. A quart of whisky that cost 
$3 not so long ago now may bring $8 at 
bootleg prices. Dollars-and-cents ceilings 
have kept prices down in legitimate stores, 
but the bootlegger again is naming his own 
price. 

In buying a farm. The man who wants 
to buy a farm as a hedge against inflation 
gets a first-class example of inflation at 
work. The farm he could have bought two 
years ago for $10,000 now may cost $12,000 
or $15,000. Farms are being bought one 
day and sold a few days later at big 
profits. Instances are on record Of farms 
selling for double their cost. Land prices 
have increased about 1 per cent a month 
in the last year alone, a rate that is the 
highest in history except for the boom 
years of 1919-20. 

In buying city property. The house you 
refused to buy two years ago for $8,000, 
because you thought the price excessive, 
now may be listed at $11,000 or more. 

Haircuts. Before the war a man paid 50 
or 60 cents for a haircut in most barber 
shops. Now many barbers are charging 75 
cents to $1. Women are paying similar 
increases in beauty parlors. 

That is the type of price inflation that 
the country is experiencing in commodities 
and services. that 


are not regulated by 
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HOUSEWIFE’S FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
it can and did happen here 
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But there also 
has been price inflation in items that are 
under Government control. 


Government price ceilings. 


In food, for instance: 

Fruits and vegetables. Housewives have 
paid as high as $1 a dozen for oranges, 
$4.50 a bushel for apples, $9 a bushel for 
peaches. They have paid 70 cents apiece 
for cantaloupes that once cost 20 cents. 

Prices of fruits and vegetables went un- 
regulated up to May, 1943, climbing 58 
per cent in the seven months preceding 
that date. Regulation has brought some re- 
ductions from the May figures, but even 
now most of these food items are far more 
expensive than a year ago. Averages for 
the country show that between September 
of last vear and September of this vear: 

Apples jumped from 6.2 cents a pound 
to 10.7 cents, or 72.6 per cent. Oranges in- 
creased 32.5 per cent, from 39.1 cents a 
dozen to 51.8 cents. Sweet 
vanced 59.4 per cent, from 64 cents a 
pound to 10.2 cents. Onions went up from 
4.5 cents a pound to 7.3 cents, an increase 
of 62.2 per cent. 

Meats and butter. Prices are lower than 
a year ago 


potatoes ad- 


because of Government sub- 
sidies to producers. In September, veal cut- 
Jets sold at an average price of 37.9 cents 
compared with 54.9 cents a year ago. Pork 
chops were down to 37.9 cents from 43.1 
cents. Butter was priced at 50.5 cents in 
September compared with 55 cents in May. 

Clothing. Men’s suits that sold for $25 
or $30 a year ago may have disappeared 
from your store along with other cheaper 
lines of Inflation in clothing 
is felt more in lowering of quality and 
elimination of lower-priced lines than in 
actual price rises. The practice is quite 
prevalent of selling cheaper grades of cloth- 
ing under higher-grade labels. 

Women who once paid $15 to $20 for 


clothing. 


dresses now are forced to pay $35 to get 
what they want. They still may find $15 
and $20 models, but the quality has deter.- 
orated. pay $2.98 for 
house dresses they once bought for $1.98, 
because the $1.98 dresses are off the market. 

Workers are among the principal buyers 


Housewives must 


of luxury goods that have soared in price. 
High incomes have raised their standards 
of living, and they are feeling the pinch of 
inflation in the high prices they must pay 
for items they formerly did not buy. That 
is one of the reasons behind the demand 
for wage increases and the demand for a 
study of cost-of-living figures, one of the 
reasons why a worker’s income does not 
go as far as he thinks it should. 
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IS THE WAR ENDING? 
GERMANY NOW AND IN ‘18 


Hitler’s Grip Is Expected Temporarily to 


Seizure of power by Army, 
but only after heavy defeats, 
foreseen by Allied leaders 


The biggest question in the world today 
is Whether the war in Europe really is end- 
ing. Public optimism over the prospects 
of peace is high. Predictions even are heard 
that the war with Germany will be over by 
Christmas. 

On the surface, the signs do point to 
early peace. Among those signs are simi- 
larities between Germany’s position now 
and her position just before the first World 
War ended in November, 1918. But seri- 
ous doubts are raised as to how far the 
surface indications can be trusted to fore- 
cast the outcome of the clash of the power- 
ful forces that now are ranged against each 
other in Europe. 

Parallels with 1918. History is repeat- 
ing itself in various ways. Germany’s sub- 
marine campaign has collapsed. Again the 
Germans are up against an unchecked flow 
of armed force from America. Once more 
Germany is driven from the seas and must 
rely upon land armies that again are re- 
treating toward her borders. 

Today, Germany’s satellites are desert- 
ing, just as Bulgaria, Turkey and Austria- 
Hungary sued for peace in 1918. Rumania, 
with Russian troops less than 100 miles 
from her borders, is on the verge of fol- 
lowing Italy out of the Axis camp. Bul- 
garia, never at war with the Soviets, is 
close to a break with Germany. Hungary 
is torn between a desire for peace and a 
wish for a new bite of Rumanian terri- 
tory. Finland soon may be forced out of 
the war. All told, Germany’s position, if in 
some ways better, in others is worse than 
it was in 1918. 

Changed fortunes in 1943. The Ger- 
man people are not starved and the Ger- 
man armies are not yet engaged on a 
western front. 

But now disaster is sweeping toward Ger- 
many from Russia, which had _ been 
knocked out of the war a year before the 
crisis of 1918. The Russian attacks and the 
German retreats thus far are just forerun- 
ners of the decisive moves that are to come. 
The German danger is not only at the 
front, but behind the front, where Rus- 
sian airborne troops, guerrillas, spies, fugi- 
tives and angry captive peoples threaten 
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to demoralize vital supply lines and to open 
the way for the Russian armies that are 
getting steadily closer to German soil. 

Today, Germany’s own cities, which in 
1918 had not been touched, are being 
pounded to pieces from the air. 

In a few more weeks or months, the land 
invasion of Western Europe is expected to 
encircle Germany much more tightly than 


she was encircled in 1918. Even in Ger- 





—vU. S. Army Signal Corps 
GENERAL DEVERS 
Zero hour approaches 


many, the power of Britain and America 
to put and keep an invasion army on a 
new western front is scarcely doubted. Out- 
wardly, Germany might seem closer to 
surrender now than when she was facing 
the winter of 1918 with weakening forces. 

But then it was the home front that 
caved in. Today, evidence from inside Ger- 
many indicates that Hitler has foreseen the 
danger of another revolution and has 
moved cleverly and successfully to fore- 
stall it. 

He deliberately dragged into the open a 
popular German superstition that Novem- 
ber, 1943, might be a repetition of Novem- 
ber, 1918. Hitler’s press played up this 
superstition. Then Hitler himself knocked 
it down with blunt words, while his Gesta- 
po pounced on and crushed every slight 





Hold Home Front in Line 


sign of public resistance. The critical No. 
vember period now is safely passed, and, 
through this maneuver, all German faith 
in any popular uprising is supposed to have 
been destroyed. 

But, in these tactics, Hitler revealed his 
own ideas of the way the war is to go, 
Those ideas are exactly opposite to the 
belief of some Americans that this war js 
going to be over by Christmas, 1943. 

Hitler’s ultimatum. Hitler’s answer to the 
threat of revolufion, given in his Nazi 
party anniversary speech, is an ultimatum 
to the German people. He serves notice 
of his decision that Germany is to fight on. 
Then he commands the whole German 
nation to support him and the Nazi leader- 
ship in that fight. The Nazi leaders al- 
ready have been promised punishment by 
the Allies for their war crimes. So they 
know that, if they are to escape with their 
lives, Germany never must be permitted 
to surrender. 

Hitler proclaims death as the penalty for 
all Germans who waver or revolt against 
his plan to keep fighting to the bitter end. 
Thus he seeks to tie the fate of all Ger- 
many to the personal fate of himself and 
the other Nazi leaders. If he falls, Hitler 
proposes to pull all of Germany down to 
destruction with him. This is a Nazi blue- 
print for so many more years of war that 
the Allies finally will get tired of fighting 
and will make peace on terms that salvage 
something for Hitler. 

The official view. But Allied leaders 
have their own ideas of how and when the 
war is going to end. Their judgment does 
not sustain optimistic predictions that the 
war is almost over. Yet that judgment is 
still further from conceding that Hitler 
will be able to keep Germany fighting on 
indefinitely, regardless of losses. 

American officials are convinced that a 
way will be found in Germany to get rid of 
Hitler and to make peace with the Allies. 
The official view is that the real power of 
decision as to Germany’s course is likely to 
rest ultimately not with Hitler, but with 
the High Command of the German Army. 

Whenever the German High Command 
becomes convinced that Germany must 
surrender in order to avoid still greater in- 
jury to the German Army and to Germany, 
then it is expected that Hitler will be thrust 
aside. The identity of the German generals 
who would take over can only be guessed 
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and may not be determined until the last 
moment. In more detail, here is the story of 
the probable end of the war as officially 
foreseen. 

The way to overthrow Hitler. The only 
sure way of forcing the overthrow of Hitler 
is through the infliction of decisive defeats 
on the German Army. The German gen- 
erals are not expected to take over until all 
chance of winning a stalemate or a negoti- 
ated peace is gone. 

Their seizure of power would be a revo- 
lution, but not of the usual kind. It would 
be ouster of Nazi rule by some part of the 
military. Generals now close to Hitler may 
have the management of the elimination of 
Hitler and of the other high Nazis who are 
nominated to die with him, The Nazi SS 
Elite Guards Heinrich Himmler’s 


Gestapo would be obstacles, but persons 


and 


who could not be won over would have to 
be overpowered. 

Like the ouster of Mussolini and the ele- 
yation of Marshal Badoglio in Italy, the 
next step for Germany would be surrender 
to the Allies. Here are reasons for expect- 
ing such an outcome in Germany: 

No civilian revolution. No 
popular uprising against Nazi rule is ex- 
pected, unless it is fomented by the mili- 
tary as part of their coup. Germany has no 
opposition party. There is in Germany no 
powerful underground movement. There 
are no men to lead a popular revolution. 
Much opposition exists among the German 
Catholics, but church leaders and members 
would be more likely to follow than to lead 
an uprising against the Nazis. With the 
Gestapo and Elite Guards, the Nazis today 
are far better prepared than the German 
rulers of 1918 to suppress public revolt. 

No military insurrection. Despite reports 
of more frequent mutiny among German 
soldiers and submarine crews, the chances 
of any widespread insurrection among Ger- 
man troops is considered small. Such dan- 
ger as exists is said to be mostly among 
satellite forces. So long as the German 
soldier is commanded to fight, he is ex- 
pected in all but a small minority of cases 
to go on fighting. 

No military debacle. The chances of a 
military collapse at this stage of the war 
are discounted. The German Army is re- 
garded as still having most of the 300 com- 
bat divisions that it claims. Heavy defeats 
have been suffered, but thus far disaster 
has been averted by skillful retreats. Today 
the German Army is looked upon as being 
ahighly formidable military machine. 

No victory through air power alone. 
Little hope of winning against Germany 
through the use of air power without a 
land invasion of Western Europe is held 
out by leaders of air or land forces. In 
fact, Germany’s new rocket defense 
against bombers has increased the risks 
of bombing attack. Long-range fighter es- 
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successful 





INVASION PRACTICE: First the beachheads . . 


corts and more shuttle bombing are ex- 
pected to be important in the Allies’ aerial 
However, that 
garded as not displacing, but as easing the 


offensive. offensive is re- 
way for land invasion. 

How and when Germany will be beaten. 
Allied officials are not blind to the chance 
that conditions inside Germany not fully 
understood outside might set off a violent 
convulsion that would end the war quick- 
ly. Predictions are qualified by admissions 
that anything might happen in Germany 
and by warnings that Allied soldiers should 
be ready for a sudden surrender as well as 
for a desperate fight. 

But there is no official disposition to 
gamble on such chances. Official judgment 
is that Germany is not yet beaten, and 


Acme 
then Berlin 


must be beaten before the war will end. 
The months ahead are chosen as the time 
to deliver the knockout. The bulk of Amer- 
ican and British air power is to be con- 
centrated for the job. An American Army 
big as that of World 
War I can be drawn upon. Battles are ex- 
pected that will dwarf any that thus far 
have been fought by Americans and Brit- 
ish the The the 
British and Americans from the west and 
south are to be co-ordinated with Russia’s 
attacks from the east. If the Allies win 
the battles, the 
Hitler, surrender of Germany and _ peace 


almost twice as 


against Axis. blows of 


coming then doom of 
are considered sure. One more year at most 
is currently expected to see the end of the 
war in Europe. 





ra 
RUSSIA ADVANCES: Forerunner of decisive moves to come 
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Streamlined Air Command: 
Applying Lessons of Battle 


Land-Based Planes as a Separate Striking Force 
Equal in Military Authority to Ground and Naval Units 


Tests of new policies 
of aviation control in 
Tunisian, Pacific fighting 


A definite policy on the control and em- 
ployment of air power is emerging after 
two years of argument. 

This policy accomplishes more than one 
objective. First, and most important from 
the airmen’s viewpoint, it frees land-based 
air power from the control of ground com- 
manders, and leaves it free to concentrate 
on destroying the enemy’s air force and 
the bases and industries on which he de- 
pends for supply. 

Air power is made free by a policy shift 
on the Army’s part, which, in effect, sets 
up a third service, equal in military au- 
thority and power in the field to either the 
Army or the Navy. This policy is sum- 
marized in the first sentence of a new 
Army regulation, sometimes called the 
“Magna Charta” of U.S. military avia- 
tion: “Land power and air power are co- 
equal and interdependent forces; neither 
is an auxiliary of the other.” On that prem- 
ise, rules are laid down to guarantee cen- 
tralized control of air power by airmen, to 
safeguard its freedom so it can deliver 
decisive blows on its own. In more detail: 

The strategic air force is created. This 
is the new kind of air force first tested and 
proved in the Tunisian campaign. It gives 
the air commander in any theater the au- 
thority to use part of his planes for “ver- 
tical blockade” of the enemy. In its purest 
form, this means steady bombing of en- 
emy home industries, such as the offensive 
against German industries. In its more 
common form, it means bombing an en- 
emy’s rear bases, sea or land supply lines, 
and communications in any given area. 

The Tunisian campaign and the cam- 
paign against the Japanese in New Guinea 
show how effectively such attack saps an 
enemy’s strength. Strategic bombing keeps 
moving ahead of other operations, reach- 
ing out to hit where sea and land forces 
cannot reach. Eventually, it will reach Ja- 
pan, just as it already is hitting Germany. 

The strategic air force is as independent 
as any land or sea force in any area, where 
all branches take orders from one theater 
commander. Such orders are specifically 
limited to general assignments. The new 
regulations are worded carefully to safe- 
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guard against diversion of heavy bombers 
of a strategic air force from their primary 
job of long-range bombing to close-quarter 
fighting, except in emergency. 

The tactical air force is the other strik- 
ing arm created by the new rules. Com- 
posed primarily of fighter aviation, it 
works more closely with ground or sea 
forces. But destruction of enemy air forces 
is its No. 1 priority job. Theater com- 
manders cannot divert fighter planes to 
provide protection for ground troops if that 
is inconsistent with the tactical situation 
in the air. They cannot weaken the tactical 
air force by attaching some planes to 
ground commands, except in special cases. 

The effect of these rules is to make the 
Army Air Forces, now numbering 2,800,000 
officers and men, a powerful addition to 
the land and sea striking forces of this na- 
tion. It operates with equal effectiveness 
against objectives that traditionally were 
the exclusive property of one or the other 
of the older services. It can and does sink 
enemy ships, bombard enemy front-line 
trenches, invade enemy home territory to 
blast his innermost cities. 

That raises the question of duplication 
with the Navy’s air units. If the air force 
can sink enemy ships, why does the Navy 
build up its own air force of 27,500 planes? 
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Why does it want land-based planes? The ? 
Navy’s answer is that naval aviation js 
specialized type; that, to be most effective 
most air operations at sea must be carried 
out by men trained in both sea and air 
tactics, rather than air tactics alone, 

Acceptance of the Navy viewpoint by 
the high command is another part of this 
country’s present air-power policy. Appar. 
ently, where Army and Navy services dy. 
plicate, the air force that can handle the 
task more effectively is to take over, Op- 
erations of the Army’s Antisubmarine 
Command last week were taken over ep. 
tirely by the Navy, eliminating one of the 
most obvious cases of duplication. Some 
of these Army planes went to the Navy, 
giving added recognition to the Navy’s de- 
mand that it should be allowed to use any 
type of aircraft, whether land-based‘or not, 
in carrying out naval operations. This de- 
mand has been criticized by those who 
charged that the Navy wastes the planes it 
already has by tying them to battleships, 

The answer to this charge brings up the 
final point in the present air policy: The 
Navy’s right to continue to use its avia- 
tion as an integral part of the whole Navy, 
rather than splitting it off as a separate 
air force. The Navy’s principle of unified 
command is behind its viewpoint on naval 
aviation. Admiral Ernest J. King, Chief 
of Naval Operations, points out that 
there iS*no separate naval aviation force 
any more than there is a separate subma- 
rine corps. When the Navy hits an abjec- 
tive, it employs all its forces, as it did in 
the raid on Wake Island, October 5, when 
it used a task force of warships, carrier- 
based dive bombers and long-range heavy 
bombers. In close-quarter tactical fighting, 
carrier fighters are just as much a part of 
the fire power of a naval force as the guns 
on its warships. 

There, in outline, is the policy of air 
power so far developed by the United 
States. It represents a compromise between 
the one extreme viewpoint that all planes 
of all kinds should be welded into a single 
air force, and the other extreme that all 
planes should be divided and used by the 
various parts of the sea and land forces 
as part of their power. The compromise 
gives the champions of air power virtually 
everything they have fought for, except 
the name of a separate air force and final 
claim to all aircraft produced. 

Even the name may come after the war. 
Then the question of a separate air force 
will be threshed out for good. Strong sup- 
port is shown by military and congression- 
al leaders for a far-reaching reorganization 
of all the country’s national defense ma- 
chinery. This may take the form of a 
single department of national defense, 
with coequal land, air and_ sea forces, 
backed up by a production organization 
on the home front. 
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1, BETTER STEELS! This country needs aircraft that fly 


high and far... and hit hard. It needs ships in great 
numbers. It needs tanks that can take it when the going 
gets tough. It needs equipment to outperform any on 
earth. All these things require many special steels. Such 
steels with needed properties are created through the 
use of alloys. Basic peacetime research by ELECTRO 
METALLURGICAL COMPANY. a Unit of UCC. has devel- 
oped many important steels and the alloys to make them, 
such as chromium. silicon, manganese, vanadium, tung- 
sten, calcium, and columbium .. . all vital today. 


/ 


2. STAINLESS STEELS! The development of steels of high 
chromium content gave designers and engineers a whole 
family of new materials with which to work. Such steels 
resist rust and corrosion. and are easily kept clean. They 
are essential in the food industry. Possessing great 
strength in addition to their corrosion resistance, they 
save weight in trains and planes. They have brought 
improvements in the oil. chemical. textile. and other 
fields...with resultant savings to you. Low-carbon ferro- 
chromium. an Electromet development, is essential in 
the large-scale production of stainless steels. 


UNION 
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3. NEW NATIONAL RESOURCES! Tungsten and vanadi- 


UCC 


um are essential to steelmakers. Long before war clouds 
loomed, many felt that more of this country’s domestic 
sources of these metals should be developed. Engineer- 
ing research by UNITED STATES VANADIUM CORPORA- 
TION, another UCC Unit, found efficient ways of refining 
low-grade ores. This enabled U. Ss VANADIUM to revital- 
ize old mines with new mills and methods. and make 
America less dependent on foreign sources for her in- 
creased needs of tungsten and vanadium. 


4. BUILDING TOWARDS THE FUTURE! Alloy steels 


offer still greater promise for the future. Bridges and 
other structures will be made still lighter, stronger. and 
longer-lasting by wider use of some of the steels with 
which engineers are already experienced. Trains. trucks, 
and aircraft will be made lighter. stronger. faster. and 
safer. Better cars and tractors, homes and home equip- 
ment will be made through their use. 


Units of UCC do not make steel. They do make ferro-allovs used 
to purify and give special properties to steel. 7 hes also make non- 
ferrous allovs which, because of their exceptional resistance to 
wear, heat, and corrosion. are used as cutting tools, hard -facing 
welding rods, and for other purposes. UCC research and develop- 
ments mean ever-new and improved alloys for industry ...and 
ever-better products for you. 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS 


CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 East 42nd Street 


New York, N. Y. 


Principal Products and Units in the United States 





ALLOYS AND METALS 
Electro Metallurcic al Company 
Haynes Stellite ( ompany 


United States Vanadium ( orporation 


CHEMICALS 
Carbide and Carbon Chemical-~ Corporation 
ELECTRODES, CARBONS AND BATTERIES 


National Carbon Company, Inc. 


INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDE 
The Linde Air Products Company 
The Oxweld Railroad Service Company 


The Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc. 


PLASTICS 
Bakelite Corporation 
Plastics Division of Carbide and Carbon 


Chemicals Corporation 
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Your parcels are going places to 
morrow — in new, stylish vehicles 
of specialized types that will carry 
distances in 


merchandise longer 


less time and at lower costs. 


Already from the crucible of war 
technical ad- 
make 


a reality. Fuels that get more 


7 


have come many 


vances that will these vehi- 
cles 
power from new engines. Lighter 
metals that reduce 


add 


yet stronger 


weight and 


\ “Well Done” 
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AXLE 
DIVISION, 


7 
A 
24 


5 WEEK 


lires that double previous mile- 


age. Plastics that are tougher, light- 


er, stronger, 


Regardless of the size, shape or 


design of vehicles of tomorrow, 


axles must carry the load, move the 


load, and stop the load. Then, 


as before and during the war, 


Pimken will be ready with special 
ized axles and brakes to meet the 
exacting requirements of Amet 
manufacturers. 


ica’s vehicle 


TIMKEN AXLES 


CO., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 








Seventh of a series of advertis 


ements fe..turing transport of the futur 


truck 
noted 


A light delivery 
by Lurelle Guild, 


Industrial Designer, 





© which features remov- 
3 able plastic display 
, panels, attractive aero- 


dynamic lines, sky-view 
over com- 
front-opening 


ventilating roof driver's 


partment, 


doors, 





By buying United States War Bonds 
now, you can speed Victory and ad- 
vance the day when modern 
vehicles of this type will deliver mer- 
chandise to your door. 


new, 
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RISING STOCK PILES IN U. S. 


Official Concern Over Surpluses of Aluminum, Steel and Other Metals 


Problems of future disposal 
of war materials, tie-up of 
business funds in inventories 


This country suddenly is finding itself 
loaded with surpluses of many materials 
that were scarce enough to hold up pro- 
duction a few months ago. The presence 
of these increasing stock piles of aluminum, 
steel, copper and other metals is raising 
many questions. 

Congress is beginning to pry into the 
reasons Why the stock piles have grown 
«9 biz. The Government is worrying over 
how to get rid of vast stocks of metal if 
the war should end suddenly. Manufactur- 

are asking what happens to the money 
ev have tied up in inventories. The gen- 
al public wants to know why some of the 
iaterials aren’t released for civilian goods. 
The workers in the metals industries won- 
der what is going to happen to their jobs 
after the war if they can turn out more 
than can be used during the war. 

These questions are coming in for in- 
creased attention in and out of Govern- 
ment agencies. Here are the facts that put 
the problem in perspective: 

Output of raw materials is running be- 
yond needs. The Government is putting a 
ceiling on further expansions. 

Aluminum: Nearly 150,000,000 pounds 

a month is being produced. That is more 
than six times the 1939 rate. Output of 
bauxite, the raw material for the metal, 
has been expanded proportionately. Now 
the Government is cutting sharply the 
amount of bauxite to be produced in this 
country, as shipping from South America 
improves, opening the way for more im- 
ports of this material. 
More than 34,000,000 
pounds a month is flowing out. War Pro- 
duction Board has been trying to find new 
uses for it since last July. 

Synthetic rubber: Output of 55,000 tons 
amonth already is larger than capacity to 
fabricate it into tires. 

Copper, lead and zinc: Government has 
stopped financing new zinc projects, is de- 
hying premium prices to lead and zine pro- 
ducers in some labor-shortage areas and 
limiting premium payments on copper. 

Other metals: Government has stopped 
buying chromite, vanadium and cobalt: has 
put low-grade chrome mines in Montana 
on stand-by basis: plans to cut domestic 
output and imports of mercury to 70 per 
cent of 1943 level. 

Materials are piling up in immense 
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Magnesium: 


quantities at factories and warehouses 
throughout the country. Inventories of 
semifinished materials and parts are far 
larger today than ever before. Many 
plants that hoarded materials when they 
were scarce now are bringing out their 
stocks. Also, the War Production Board’s 
Controlled Materials Plan has forced idle 
stocks of materials into production. 

The Government is finding the extent 
of these inventories rather startling. The 
Senate’s Truman Committee recently dug 
up some figures to show just how large 
they are. As of last July, U.S. manufac- 
turers had on hand, in excess of their nor- 
mal 60-day requirements, more than 
2,296,000 tons of carbon steel, 333,000 tons 
of alloy steel, 176,800,000 pounds of cop- 
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SENATOR TRUMAN 
The inventories are startling 


per and 89,600,000 pounds of aluminum. 
The inventories of raw materials are 73 
per cent greater than the prewar inven- 
tories; the stocks of semifinished parts, 155 
per cent greater. 

No great amount of the excess mate- 
rials can be channeled into increased pro- 
duction of civilian goods until a big slice 
of the demand for materiel is cut off. 
That demand now is so great that most of 
the country’s fabricating machines are de- 
voted to munitions. Even if additional fab- 
ricating capacity could be made available, 
the man power would not be available to 
use it. About the best the Government can 
do with the increased supplies of raw ma- 


terials is to ease slightly the limitations on 
certain essential civilian equipment. It now 
is taking a census to determine just what 
equipment is needed most, gradually is in- 
creasing the flow of materials into dental 
equipment, household 
railroad and trucking equipment. 

How to handle the growing stock piles 
of materials faces both Government and 
industry with a set of difficult problems. 
The most immediate problem for business- 
men out of the fact that many 
manufacturers now have more money tied 
up in inventories of materials than their 
entire companies are worth. This means 
that if a Government agency does not re- 
imburse them quickly, when their work 
stops, for the money they have frozen in 
inventories of materials and parts, they 
may be unable to get back into making 
civilian goods fast enough. 

The Truman Committee urges that both 
Government and industry work out a solu- 
tion to this problem 
dustry should 
inventories now. 

The Governmeni’s problems are two- 
fold. It has to work out some way to 
dispose of the surplus materials it will 
own when the war ends. The physical job 
of getting these materiaJs out of factories, 
so that they cin go back to peacetime 
production, will be staggering. More than 
half -of. the. public merchandise warehouse 
space in major storage centers is jammed 
with property. When war 
work stops, there will not be enough ware- 
houses in the country to hold the vast 
stocks of and parts left over. 

Final disposal of the surpluses is an- 
other big problem. Businessmen almost 
universally 


nonluxury goods, 


grows 


It suggests that in- 


be forced to reduce its 


Government 


materials 


are opposed to widespread 
dumping of surplus war stocks on the 
market after the war. One viewpoint is 
that a Government corporation should be 
created to take over all excess materials, 
parts and finished goods, and sell them 
gradually over a period of years. 

This fits in with the viewpoint that this 
country also should take vast quantities 
of raw materials from other countries after 
the war, in payment for its war aid to 
them, and build up tremendous stock piles 
of strategic raw materials that could be 
held for future emergencies. Such a pro- 
gram might run into the opposition of 
domestic producers of those materials, who 
already wonder what they are going to do 
with their new mines and factories when 
demand for light metals, rubber and other 
materials goes down to peacetime levels. 
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Reverse Lend-Lease in Action: 
Our New Agreement With Britain 


Raw Materials and Foodstuffs as Added Return for U.S. Assistance 


Role of United Kingdom 
in supplying military aid 
to Russia and other allies 

Lend-Lease is undergoing an overhaul- 


ing. Its policies are being reshaped to 


bring them into line with changing war 


conditions. Its operations are being 
groomed to meet the criticism of Con- 
gressmen. President Roosevelt and_ the 


British Government are joining in replies 
to questions about repayment. 

Their double-barreled volley for Lend- 
Lease came in advance of a pair of con- 
eressional inquiries. The two papers, from 
the White House and from London, sought 
to deal with this situation: 

Upward of $5,000,000,000 of 
$14,000,000,000 that 
spent for supplies has gone to the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. 
Better than five-sixths of the total 
has gone to the United Kingdom. In 
that period, $1,171,000,000 of reverse 
Lend-Lease supplies have been given 
the United States by this group of 
nations, better than three-fourths of 
it coming from the United Kingdom. 
Congressional 


the 


Lend-Lease has 


have been 
that Britain could do more for the United 


States than it is doing, that Lend-Lease 


complaints 
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IS HATCHED 


appeared to be a method of shoving a 
larger share of the cost upon this nation 
than belongs to it, that American re- 
sources are being exhausted while Brit- 
ain retains its own. And the question of 
repayment bobs up continually. 

Mr. Roosevelt's report followed the same 
general pattern as did the British White 
Paper. The latter was the first detailed 
statement Britain its con- 
tributions to the Lend-Lease pool. It 
showed that, while the United States is 
putting 13.3 per cent of its war expendi- 
tures into Lend-Lease, Great Britain is 
now devoting 10 per cent of its war spend- 
ing to that purpose. 

In repayment, Britain’s procedures are 
changing, too. Its reverse Lend-Lease used 


has made on 


to be restricted to goods, services and in- 
formation forces. It 
excluded certain raw materials, commodi- 
ties and foodstuffs bought by the United 
States Government in the United King- 
dom and the British colonies. Britain at 
that time needed the dollars obtained from 
these sales to pay for the $6,000,000,000 
worth of goods it had contracted for in the 
U.S. before Lend-Lease went into effect. 
These contracts now are largely fulfilled. 

Under the new plan, Great Britain will 
supply through reverse Lend-Lease, and 
without payment from the United States, 


for America’s armed 





Signal Corps 


U.S. Army 


IN A WAR THEATER 


such materials and foodstuffs as rubbe 
from Ceylon, Trinidad and British Hop. 
duras; sisal and pyrethrum from Britis 
East Africa; asbestos and chrome from ) 
Southern Rhodesia; from British 
West Africa; tea and coconut oil from 
Ceylon; and benzol and tar acids from the 
United Kingdom. 

These goods will be moved in British 
ships, under reverse Lend-Lease. They 
will go into the creation of stock piles of 
raw materials, as well as for current use. 
Discussions are under way with New Zea. 


cocoa 





Harris & Ewing 
SECRETARY HULL 
International 


commerce ..-. 





land and Australia looking toward a sim- 
ilar arrangement with those nations. 
Inside the United Kingdom, the greater 
part of the reciprocal aid given to the 
United States for 
America was turning out weapons so rap 
idly in this war that it could equip its 
men itself. Thus, much of the British help 
has been in the way of transportation, 
airfields, facilities and local supplies. It 
has supplied American ships with harbor 
and repair facilities, fuel, stores and food. 
British ships in American ports have re- 


has been servicing. 


ceived similar attention. 

Red Cross and canteen facilities have 
been provided. Hospitals and ambulance ! 
trains have been turned over to the Unit- 
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ed States troops. And 90 per cent of the 
American Army medical supplies in Eng- 


land have come from Britain. Bomber 
and fighter commands have been given 


specially heated winter flying clothes. A 
better gun sight was turned over to Amer- 
‘cans for fighter planes, along with pho- 
tographic equipment, a one-man raft, 
special radio equipment for bombers and 
all sorts of food for troops. 

In Australia, work and buildings have 
been the biggest items. Next came stores 
and provisions. Australia and New Zea- 
) land are supplying American troops in the 
South Pacific with the bulk of their food 
requirements. Both of these nations have 
undertaken extensive clothing manufac- 
turing programs for U.S. forces, although 
dothing rationing has been proposed in 
\ustralia and is in effect in New Zealand. 

Australia is making millions of 
of socks, hundreds of thousands of shirts, 
jackets, trousers, underclothing, 


pairs 


boots, 
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UNDER SECRETARY STETTINIUS 
. . will not be burdened 


tional program for U.S. troops, is providing 
hospitals, and carries the burden of air, wa- 
ter and rail transportation costs for them, 
along with cable and telegraph expenses. 

New Zealand also has greatly increased 
its capacity for packing, canning and de- 
hydrating meats, vegetables and dairy 
products. With a population of less than 
1,650,000, it is spending $65,000,000 this 
year for reverse Lend-Lease. 


bien and blankets. It created a recrea- 


India is supplying aviation and auto- 
mobile gasoline, lubricating oil and other 
petroleum products. It also has provided 
as telegraph and telephone facilities, 

rater and electric power and mosquito 
and gas-proof clothing. 
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RUBBER; LEND-LEASE IN REVERSE FROM GREAT BRITAIN 


Canada has received no Lend-Lease, 
paying cash for what it has bought. In 


stead, it has a Lend-Lease program of its 
own. It has provided England with a money 
gift of $1,000,000,000 and is supplying an- 
other $1,000,000,000 in goods and services. 

British Lend-Lease projects. Great Brit- 
ain has numerous Lend-Lease 
its own. In 


projects of 
it is spending almost 
Lend- 


these, 
twice as much as goes into reverse 
Lease. And, in the main, are for 
materials that would mean added ex- 
penses to the United States if not provided 
by Great Britain, they the 
definite purpose of keeping other allies in 
the field against Germany and Japan 
Britain has sent the Soviet $716,000,000 
in military supplies. These 
plete aircraft, engines, airframes and var- 
ious spare parts. Britain also has spent 
another $750,000,000 in providing mate- 
rials for China, Greece, Czechoslovakia, 
the French National Committee, Poland 
and Yugoslavia. It has given military sup- 


these 


since are for 


included com- 


plies to Turkey free of cost. But Hol- 
land, Belgium, Norway and Yugoslavia 


pay for all they get. 

No decision has been made as to how 
reverse Lend-Lease figures will be used in 
the final settlement. All sorts of intangibles 
will obtrude themselves into any final agree- 
ment. The British point out that, in relation 
to national income, they are contributing 
to mutual aid not much less than the U.S. 
(in proportion to its national income) is 
giving to Britain through Lend-Lease. 


All sorts of other considerations will go 


into the final settlement, too. Russia, most 
of the other countries of Europe, and Eng- 
land will have considerable rehabilitation 
work to do after the war. But the United 
States has no battle scars on its landscape. 


When final accounting comes, no one 
expects the Allies to make a full dollar pay- 
ment for Lend-Lease The Lend 
Lease Act does not call for such payment. 
The President 
dollars, 


goods. 
may accept settlement in 
in kind, or in any 
indirect benefit he deems satisfactory. 

Lend-Lease 


other direct or 
agreements stipulate that 
the terms and conditions of payment shall 
not be such as to burden commerce be- 
tween the countries involved, as happened 
after the last America erected 
tariffs and called for dollars. This is wholly 
in line with Secretary of State Hull’s trade 
And he has Under Sece- 
the 
as his aide. 
The stipulation is 
trade shall be 
such an 


war W hen 


agreement program. 
retary Stettinius, 
Lend-Lease, 


former director of 


that 
broadened. 


international 
This would ban 
the 
rubber plan, which held prices up and sup- 
ply down in the ’20s. The 
endeavor to spread goods over wider fields. 
To that end, Lend-Lease 
multibillion-dollar advertising 
that has taken U.S. and tech- 
nicians into new corners of the world. War 
Production Board Chairman Donald Nel- 
son found a Russian plant director patting 
an American machine admiringly, 
ing: “A fine machine; a fine machine.” 
Russia will have a huge rehabilitation 
project after the war and will look to 
America. It will pay in manganese and 
other products. This was the kind of oper- 
ation Mr. Nelson had in mind when he 
said Russia would pay for what it gets. 
He was not referring to Lend-Lease. But 
Lend-Lease, designed as an aid to Amer- 
ica’s friends in war, may prove the bat- 
tering-ram that cracks the world’s trade 
barriers when the fighting stops. 


arrangement as Stephenson 
settlements will 


has been a 


program 
machinery 


repeat- 
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LAYING POSTWAR FOUNDATIONS 


United Nations Relief Agreement as Another Stone in Peace Structure 


Report by Secretary Hull 
on successful outcome 
of conference at Moscow 


President Roosevelt is moving the 
United States steadily into a full participa- 
tion in a world agency to keep the peace. 
The plans for such a postwar agency are 
being imbedded in the metal of the in- 
struments for carrying on the war. Relief, 
food, Lend-Lease, all of these fit into the 
sheath of the Moscow agreements. 

The pattern of the world to come is be- 
ing set now, in the midst of war. When the 
fighting is over, the working organisms of 
the peace already will be grooved into the 
everyday relationships of the 44 nations 
that have been fighting allies. Just as the 
traditional M-day plans of the military 
events in the into 
war, so is the old-fashioned table 
likely to be disearded in the march back. 
The foundations for the house of peace 
already will be laid. 

Even before Mr. Hull got back from 
Moscow with his mission accomplished, 
the Russian Ambassador, Andrei <A. 
Gromyko, was joining in a relief 
ment. The 44 nations were pledging them- 
selves in Washington to help the peoples 


were outrun by race 


peace 


agree- 


of liberated countries. Then the delegates 
moved on to Atlantic City to work out the 
machinery for putting those pledges into 
effect. Before the end of the winter, the 
director general of the United Nations Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation Administration, 
Herbert H. Lehman, hopes to have stock 
piles of food, medicine and other mate- 
rials in sight. 

Russia had participated in a similar 
conference on food last spring at Hot 
Springs, Va. An interim agency grew out 
of that conference and already is busy in 
Washington. 

But the broad-scale agreement con- 
cluded by Mr. Hull at Moscow gave a 
permanent assurance that Russia 
will co-operate with its allies throughout 
the fighting and into the era of peace. Mr. 
Hull, given a surprise welcome at the 
Washington airport on his from 
Moscow, called the broad 
basic program for international co-opera- 
tion. 

Mr. Roosevelt took Secretary Hull in the 
car with him to the White House and was 
given a message from Josef Stalin. No ink- 


more 


return 
agreement a 


ling came out as to the contents of the 
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PRESIDENTIAL WELCOME FOR SECRETARY OF STATE 
pilot to navigator; mission accomplished 


Mr. Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Churchill have been trying for 


message, But 


almost a year to arrange for a personal 
meeting with Mr. Stalin. That 
now is much closer to reality. 
In spite of the progress Mr. Roosevelt 
is making toward full participation in 
postwar international agencies, he is find- 
ing it necessary to defend one of his basic 


meeting 


co-operative instruments. The message he 
sent to Congress last week on Lend-Lease 
more a defense of its 
with the British Empire than it was a 
progress report. It was confined to a gen- 


was transactions 


eral statement of the Lend-Lease principle 
and an account of the reverse Lend-Lease 
that has been received from the United 
Kingdom, Australia, New Zealand 
India. It went to Congress the day after 
a Senate committee had arranged to in- 


and 


vestigate Lend-Lease. 

Even more thorny troubles lie in the 
path of the President’s subsidy program. 
Legislative leaders have told Mr. Roose- 
velt that 
likely to vote for repeal of consumer sub- 


both houses of Congress are 


sidies unless an acceptable compromise 


ean be found. 





a subsidy ban. Administration leaders have 
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The farm bloc wants the Commodity 
Credit Corp., but it doesn’t want price 
controlling subsidies. It would like to see 
farm prices higher. But Mr. Roosevelt is 
likely to veto the CCC bill if it contains 


that a limit be put on the 
amount that can be spent in subsidies, 
rather than forbid them altogether. 

His appointment list was full. The Pres- 
ident admirals, Cabinet 
members, politicians and publishers. He 


suggested 


saw generals, 
spent two hours going over the results of 
the Moscow conference with Secretary 
Hull. He talked strategy with Generals 
George C. Marshall and H. H. Arnold and 
Admiral Ernest J. King for an hour and 
a half. And on another day, he had huneh 
with Roy W. Howard, of the Scripps 
Howard newspapers, and talked with 
Henry R. Luce, the magazine publisher. 

On Armistice day, Mr. Roosevelt made 
his annual visit to Arlington to stand for 
a minute in silence before the tomb of the 
Unknown Soldier. That same day, Secre- 
tary of War Henry L. Stimson disclosed 
that 12,841 American soldiers already have 


killed in 
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Years of experience in precision manu- 
facturing enabled Burroughs to render an 
extremely important service to the nation 
by producing and delivering the famous 
Norden bombsight — one of the most 
important and precise instruments used 
in modern warfare. 


New figuring and accounting machines 
are also produced by Burroughs for the 
Army, Navy, U. S. Government and other 
enterprises whose needs are approved by 
the War Production Board. 


* = * 


* BUY MORE WAR BONDS x 


* 


‘ 


Passing the Ammunition... 





— J 


_ 1Q000 Wiles! 


In this war of distance and movement, ammunition must be 
transported far and fast. 


In a day’s combat, a single anti-aircraft gun may use more 
than a ton of ammunition; an infantry division on a global 


fighting front may expend 300 tons of ammunition. 


What kind of ammunition? How much ammunition? Where 
does it go? When must it get there? The answers to these 
questions must be written in figures. 


Figures that flow through arsenals, war production plants, 
transportation and supply lines, and government offices. 


Figures that must be accurate and obtained quickly, because 
guesswork and errors might have to be paid for with lives. 


That thousands of the machines providing these figures are 
Burroughs machines is only logical, for Burroughs has long 
predominated wherever fast, accurate figuring is required. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH: 


Burroughs 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES « NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE + BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 











TO THE WIFE OF EVERY RAILROAD MAN 


UR appreciation for the part 


wives of railroad men are play-: 


ing in solving the world’s greatest 
transportation problem makes us 
wish we could send orchids to 
every one of them. 


Their cooperation is an important 
factor in helping Erie and other 
American railroads maintain an 
amazing record of wartime trans- 
portation service. 

Such a record is achieved only by 
teamwork of all railroad men sup- 
ported by wives who understand the 
importance of getting the job done. 

And thanks to the wives, family life 
is adjusted to meet all emergencies. 

They are patient in having meals 
ready at all hours to meet irregular 
work schedules. 





They are understanding when 
husbands have been absent for long 
hours on duty. 

To them belongs a big share of the 
credit for the miracles which are 
being performed by the railroads. 

We are grateful to them because they 
give us further assurance that Ameri- 
can railroads will continue in peace as 
in war to provide the world’s finest 
and most economical transportation. 


( 357 FRENGHT TRAINS DAILY a 
> 1,408,964 sreicut cars pany 
ctl 75,000,000 ner tons pany 




















| Erie Railroad 


Buy War Bonds and Stamps 


\_ AMERICAN RAILROADS AT WAR ) 
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Subsidy as Way 
To Fight Inflation: 
Views of Editors 


The Administration’s farm subsidy plan 
is opposed in principle by most comment- 
ing editors, but is advocated by a minority 
as the only means possible of checking a 
rise in food prices and maintaining a high 
output level. Opponents describe subsidies 
as inflationary in themselves. 

The Jackson (Mich.) Citizen Patriot 
(Ind.) calls subsidy “a dangerous goy- 
ernmental implement,” but adds that if 
we “have reached a point in our economic 
problems which calls for seeking any 6ld 
port in a storm ... the President’s pro- 
gram may be the only course available.” 

Declaring that “.arefufly selected sub- 
sily payments are ,dispensable features 
of a food-control program that attempts 
to combine stability of food prices with 
provision for increased production,” the 
Washington (D.C.) Post (Ind.) \ says: 
“Subsidies neither can nor should be em- 
ployed as a major weapon against infla- 
tion. . . . Wage stabilization, fiscal policy 
and subsidies must be linked together.” 

Attributing increased farm costs, ad- 
vanced as a reason for subsidies, to the 
Government's farm and labor policies, the 
New York (N.Y.) Times (Ind.) argues 
that proposed subsidies will leave the 
door “wide open for further increases in 
wages and farm prices—these in turn to 
be financed by subsidies on the grounds 
that ‘war costs’ have increased.” 

The Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch (Ind.) 
argues that “inflation is measured by the 
size of the debt,” and that subsidies 
merely would represent “another huge 
and unnecessary addition to the debt.” 

“Like war, it desirable; but in 
war, it is a weapon,” says the St. Louis 
(Mo.) Post-Dispatch (Ind.), adding that 
“subsidy can cost the Government, as it 
has in England, Jess money than the lack 
of subsidy would cost the people.” 

The Troy (N. Y.) Record (Ind.), view- 
ing subsidies as “inflationary in that they 
- to increase buy- 
than in- 


is not 


use the t ixpayer’ s money 


ing power,” also they “are more 


flation; they imply regulation,” and so 
“are the shortest cut to state socialism.” 
Charging that the President “proposes 


not to grapple with inflation, but to sub- 
by providing cash “to help drive 
other prices up,” the Chicago (IIl.) Jour- 
nal of Commerce (Ind.) calls it‘ ‘a political 
a sales tax.’ 


sidize it” 


dodge ... to avoid 
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One job that calls for plenty of motor trucks 


HERE has been little “sleeping late” 

for anyone in America’s farm homes 
these past two war years. 

No"E? 


farms. Yet they’ve set a new food pro- 


ward flags fly above ournation’s 


duction record in 1943, for the seventh 
consecutive year. 

One help sorely needed by every farm 
producing “*food for freedom”” is depend- 


able transportation. 


Virtually 100 per cent of most crops 
make their first off-the-farm movement by 
highway —which means that serviceable 
motor trucks must be available in order 


to get food to America’s tables and its 
men-at-arms. 


Because of military requirements, the 
manufacture of trucks for civilian use has 
been drastically restricted. But Studebaker 
dealers have mobilized to help farmers 
keep their trucks in sound 
operating condition. 

Studebaker dealers in farm- 
ing areas will gladly inspect and 
service any make of farm truck 
regularly at moderate cost. They 
will also supply spare truck 
parts or attempt to get them, 


t 
. 


0 


a 
000 


tor freedom™ 
alee attasitias 


thus saving farmers the time and effort 
of looking around. 


As further help, Studebaker also has 
published a valuable, new, 48-page 
handbook, ‘Care and Maintenance of the 
Farm Truck in Wartime”. This book 
applies to all makes of trucks 
and thousands who use it say 
every farmer should have one. 
It is available free to farmers 
through any Studebaker dealer 
—or by writing Studebaker 
Truck Division, Dept. US-4, 
South Bend 27, Indiana. 


STUDEBAKER 


Now building Wright Cyclone engines for the Boeing Flying 


Fortress—multiple-drive military trucks 


other vital war materiel 
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th 
Fluid Drive equipped troopship. 


Through sub-infested waters, around mine fields. from the frigid waters of la 
the Far North, in the sunny South Pacific, U. S. Troopships carry on a regu- ex 
lar shuttle service. Machinery and equipment must be able to take it. 


In many of our warships you will find American Blower Fluid Drives H 
specding our forces to Victory, For Fluid Driving through Hydraulic Cou- 
plings on a Diesel propelled ship prevents transmission of torsional vibra- 
tions, provides a convenient means of clutching and declutching, and 
protects Diesel engines and gears from shock loads, 


loday American Blower Fluid Drives are used on many U.S. Navy Craft. 
in the Merchant Marine, on U. S. Army Planes, for fan control in our 
great public utility plants and elsewhere. 

After Victory, American Blower Fluid Drives will be available to you 
for your pr duct or for operation in your plant. When that great da 
arrives, you can count on American Blower, too, for all that’s new, proved 


{ 





and practical in heating, ventilating, air conditioning, mechanical draft Cutaway view of American 


and dust collecting apparatus. Blower Fluid Drive. There is y 


no mechanical connection 


between driving and driven 
members. 
Z — AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
\\ For excellence CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


in production. 





Division of American Radiator and Standard Sanitary Corporation 
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(Rules and regulations governing bonus 
payments to salaried workers are taking 
on increasing importance. Most bonuses 
are paid near the end of the year, and 
many firms attach great importance to 
bonus policy. To clarify the situation, 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue Rob- 
ert E. Hannegan on November 13 issued 
additional interpretations of regulations, 
, established by the Treasury’s Salary Sta- 
bilization Unit, regarding bonus plans that 
need not be approved. This Unit has juris- 
diction over all salaries $5,000 a 
year and salaries below that amount of 
executive, administrative and professional 
workers who are not represented by a labor 
union. Other salary and wage payments 
are under the War Labor Board.) 


above 


In general, the new interpretations will 
permit employers to go ahead with bonus 
plans, so long as payments are not larger 
than those made in 1941 and 1942. How- 
ever, certain limitations are imposed and 
the interpretations are intended to an- 
swer a number of questions that have been 
raised about these limitations. 


Can the same amount of bonus be paid 
this year as was paid last year? 


Yes, provided that the employe’s base sal- 
ary has not increased since Oct. 3, 1942, 
if it exceeds $5,000 a year; or since Oct. 27, 
1942, if it is less than $5,000 a year. This 
applies to bonuses in which the dollar 
amount is the same as the bonus paid in 
the year ended before Oct. 3, 1942, and to 
bonuses paid in a later year that were au- 
thorized under Salary Stabilization regu- 
lations. These payments, however, cannot 
exceed 50 per cent of the total base salary. 


How about bonuses to employes whose 
salaries have been increased since 


1942? 


These employes can receive the same dol- 
lar amount of bonus that they got in 1941 
or the year ending after Oct. 3, 1942. Such 
a bonus is limited, however, to 20 per cent 
of the present base salary. 


s 


f an employer bases bonuses on a per- 
centage of salary, can he continue to 
pay them on the same basis, even if 
some employes were given increases? 

Yes, if the employe has received regularly 

a bonus on a percentage basis, in accord- 

ance with the employer's established pol- 

ey. This percentage, however, must not 

° have been changed since Oct. 3, 1942, for 


those receiving $5,000 a year and up, or 


NOVEMBER 19, 1943 





| Weve eem Listed: 
ABOUT NEW RULES FOR BONUSES | 


since Oct. 27, 1942, for those receiving less 
than $5,000 a year. 


What if a percentage bonus was paid for 
the first time last year? Can the same 
percentage be paid again to employes 
who have received salary increases? 


No. The new interpretations state that 
percentage bonuses must have been effec- 
tive before salary stabilization controls 
went into effect; namely, before Oct. 3, 
1942, or Oct. 27, 1942. Emphasis is placed 
on the word “regularly.” 


Then, can bonuses, paid last year for the 
first time, be repeated this year to em- 
ployes whose salaries have increased? 


Yes, but these payments cannot exceed the 
dollar amount of last year’s bonuses. 


Is there any way that an employer can 
begin a bonus plan without approval? 


Yes, but these bonus payments are lim- 
ited. Employers cannot pay them if 1941 
compensation for the year—salary plus 
bonus—amounts to more than 15 per cent 
above 1941 earnings for employes making 
$2,400 or less; 10 per cent for those whose 
1941 salaries between $2,400 and 
$4,000; and 5 per cent for those whose 1941 
salaries were between $4,000 and $7,500. 


were 


How do the rules affect bonus plans 
based upon percentages of profits, or 
percentages of sales made by sales- 
men working for supervisors? 


These bonuses can be paid in the same 
dollar amount as previously. However, in- 
creased dollar amounts probably should be 
submitted for approval, even though the 
percentage rates are the same. 


Do these rules also apply to salesmen 
working on a commission basis? 


No. The latest regulation on commission 
payments to salesmen stands. Salesmen 
can be paid the same percentage of total 
sales that they customarily have received, 
provided that the rate of commission and 
the amount of other compensation have 
not increased since Oct. 2, 1942. 


Are these the only types of bonus pay- 
ments that can be made? 


No. These are the only bonuses that can 
be paid without approval. Other bonus 
plans might be approved if they are sub- 
mitted to the Commissioner. Employers 
desiring other plans should consult the 
nearest Salary Stabilization Unit office. 
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BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERY CO., INC. 
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NORTH, South, East and West . the power of American loco- 
motives is speeding millions of tons of the materials of war and hun- 
dreds of thousands of fighting men to end this war. Nota minute 
can be lost. For in that minute, men can die. 


























That's the all-important reason why day never ends at this engine 
terminal of the Norfolk and Western Railway, in Roanoke, Va. Here, 
modernization and peak efficiency have stepped up servicing capacity 
from 85 to 135 locomotives every 24 hours. From five operating 
districts, all day and all night, these symphonies of steel and power 
roll into the terminal. By swift, assembly-line method, each locomo- 
tive is quickly, but thoroughly inspected; fed and watered, washed 
and groomed, lubricated, possibly doctored a bit and, ““champing 
at the bit’’ rolls out again, at the rate of one every ten minutes 

back into the battle of transportation 


Without 
Hence, the job of fast servicing and 
keeping American locomotives rolling is absolutely vital to Victory. 


Without trains, mass transportation for war is impossible. 
locomotives, trains cannot move. 


When Victory is won, the Norfolk and Western—operating between 
Cincinnati and Columbus in the midwest and the Virginias and Caro- 
linas, with lines to the North and South—will play an important role 
in promoting the peacetime progress of the nation and the strategically 
located territory it serves. 


NORFOLK, and WESTERN 
atway 


ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS. AU UNITED FOR VICTORY? 
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_Question. 
of the Week 


amelie 


An automatic increase of 1 per cent each 
in the Social Security pay-roll tax on em. 
ployers and employes is scheduled to go 
into effect on January 1. Controversy has 
developed as to whether Congress should 
again postpone putting this increase into 
effect as it did last year 

Because of the widespread interest in 
this subject, The United States News asked 
tax experts, executives and others 


Should or should not Congress sus- 
pend the automctic increase of 1 per 
cent in the pay-roll tax on employers 
and workers effective January 1? 


Answers appeared last week. Others 


are presented herewith 





Daniel J. Tobin 


Indianapolis, Ind.; General President, Inter. 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chavt. 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (AFL), 


answers: 
Congress should not disturb or suspend 
the law deaiing with old-age pensions. 


The worst em. 
ployment condition 
that ever confront- 


ed this country, in 
my judgment, will 
confront us in a year 
or two after the end- 
ing of the war. We 





may have to lower 
] 


the age limit for col- 


Harris & Ewing 
DANIEL TOBIN 


lecting old-age pen- 
sions because of unemployment. 

Men and women are working now. In- 
dustry is also earning and can well afford 
to pay the 2 per cent on wages and 
salaries up to $3,000, which goes into ef- 


fect on Jan. 1, 19-44. 


J. Vaughan Gary 


Richmond, Va.; Chairman, Committee on 
Taxation and Government of Virginia Stote 
Chamber of Commerce; Member, Federal 
Committee, Associated State 


Chambers of Commerce, 


Taxation 


answers: 

Phe provision for the increase in the 
rates of the old-age insurance pay-roll tax 
vhich will become effective Jan. 1, 1944, 
and all other automatic increases in the 


_ 





Social Security Law should be eliminated, 
and the present 1 per cent rates should be 
continued until the necessity for an ad 
justment is made to appeal 

The present rates of taxation are pro- 


ducing far more funds than are needed for 
the current payment of benefits. In 1942, 


tax collections amounted to 7.3 times the 
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“HIPYA 


"It’s great to have you aboard. 


"I'm taking a2 good look at you now 
because I may not have another chance 
for a long while. 


"I'm shoving off soon, son, but before I 
gol want to tell you bow I feel about you. 


"I didn’t fully understand what this wer 
was all about until you got here. Now I 
really know what I'm fighting for. 


“AL I ever want you to know about dicta- 
tors and concentration camps and race 
hatreds and slave nations and all the rest 
of the mess we're trying to clean up today, 
is what you'll read in your history books 
when you're old enough to go to school. 


“I want you to grow up as a free Ameri- 
can in a free world. I want you to enjoy 
more and better opportunities for getting 
shead than I ever had. 1 want you to 


BUY 
WAR BONDS 
AND 
STAMPS 





plan and live your own life in_your own 
way—the American way. 


“I want you to be free to climb as high 
in life as your own ability will take you 
—free to believe, think and talk as your 
conscience dictates—free to live without 
fear, without hatred and without war. 


“Or else—I'd rather not come back at all!” 
* * * 


Helping support our armed forces are 
nearly 70,000 men and women in 
Republic Steel’s Army of Production. 


They, too, know what America is fighting 
for. They, too, are determined to insure 
for their sons and daughters the same 
rights and freedoms and opportunities 
which they themselves have enjoyed. 


That is why Republic’s steel plants for 
33 months have operated at the average 
monthly rate of 100% of capacity. That 


ea tite ome ORR a aa 





SKIPPER?” 


is why for the past 24 years Republic’s 
production of steel for each month has 
exceeded that of the corresponding month 
in the previous year.* 


But, despite military successes and all 
production records, this war is far from 
won. Every American has a bigger-than- 
ever job to do. Buy more War Bonds 
and Stamps. Donate more blood. Collect 
more scrap. Work harder at the job- 
whatever it may be. 


Free American business, labor and agri- 
culture, working together, are helping 
to speed the day when our boys will come 
home victorious. And when that great day 
comes, we shall owe them more than 
parades and speeches. We shall owe them 
opportunities for jobs, and an America 
worthy of their sacrifices. 


*Seven Republic plants have been award- 
ed the Army-Navy “E” for excellence. 


REPUBLEC STEEL 


GENERAL OFFICES: CLEVELAND1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, New York 
ALLOY, CARBON, STAINLESS STEELS* COLD FINISHED STEELS * PLATES + BARS 


SHAPES « STRIP * SHEETS* PIPE * TUBING* TIN PLATE + NUTS * BOLTS* RIVETS 
NAILS « PIG IRON « FARM FENCE *« WIRE * FABRICATED STEEL PRODUCTS 





amount expended, and the experience fo 

1943 is similar. A surplus of $4,268,000. 

000 had been accumulated in the tng 

fund on June 30, 1943. This is 4.4 times 

ou can the highest annual benefit cost, as off. 

cially estimated, in the ensuing five years, 


, 4 and, therefore, is well in excess of the 
count on aes e amount required to meet the “three 


times” test prescribed by the present lay 





| Lovell H. Parker 


Washington, D. C.; Tax Associate in Wash. 
ington Law Firm; Former Chief of Staff 
Joint Congressional Committee on Interno! 
Revenue Taxation, 

answers: 

Congress should not suspend this auto 
matic increase of 1 per cent in the pay-rol] 
tax on employers and workers if the plan 
is to be actuarially sound. Its soundness 






























































already has been impaired by failure to in- 
crease payments originally provided for 
Failure to make effective the present in. 
| crease would result in further impairment 
If the plan continues effective, and nec- 
essary increases in payment rates are not 
made, ultimate benefits will have to be 
met by other taxes, 
The fund itself will 
be insufficient. This 
will constitute an 
unfair burden on fu- 
ture generations 
which should be cur- 
rently met. 





However, attention 





Harris & Ewing 

LOVELL PARKER must be called to 

the fact that what- 
ever considerations have been heretofore 
operative in bringing about postponement 

| of increasing rates originally provided for 






still remain operative and their impor- 
tance may even have been enhanced. 
The answer indubitably must be that 
Congress should not suspend the auto- 
matic increase if regard is had solely to 
| the soundness of the plan. If, however, it 
is considered in relation to the present 
state of our whole economy, the answer 


despite difficulties, 


Blachit ““Cheerio, America— 
? ; : 
yilty we're still carrying 
Ly, on!“ 


must depend upon appraisal of many other 
factors, social, political and economic. 

We've still got our heads up — and 
we're still shipping BLACK & WHITE 


to our friends in America! Every 


John J. Wasloski 


Ashley, Pa.; General Chairman, Inter 
national Brotherhood of Firemen, Oilers, 
Helpers, Roundhouse and Railway Shop 
Laborers, 


bottle being sent to you was made 





long before the war! Every drop is 


8 years old—the same good old | answers: 


4 EIGHT Unless-a change is made in the old-age 

. y "Vv 2 | . ° = . . . i. 
BLACK & WHITE you've always YEARS OLD | pension section of the Social Security Law 
known and welcomed! | to lower the age and increase the eligible 


pension roster, I do not think it is neces 


o ee sary to increase the pay-roll tax under 
BLACK that section, because the revenue from 
this tax at the present time is adequate 

to pay pensions and accumulate a — 

. under present conditions. Therefore, Con- 

The Seolehe with (arate gress should take steps to postpone the “ 

increase until an increase is necessary. 

BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY «+ 86.8 PROOF 
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PRECISION WORKERS 


M< QUAY-NORRIS specializes in ver- 
satility... making many different 
products well. Thirty-three years ago we 
introduced the first replacement piston 
rings. Now we are making millions of pre- 
cision parts in great variety to help beat the 
BUNS 22s 


direct contractors to the Army and Navy 


parts sturdy and unfailing. We are 


and sub-contractors on precision parts for 
aircraft, tanks, scout cars and trucks. In 


our business, we’ve just got to be versatile. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


IN IRON, 





Mc QUAY-NORRIS MFG. CO. 


coo 


STEEL, 





Today we are working in five critical 
metals...iron, steel, aluminum, bronze, 
magnesium. We make parts large and small 

. parts hardened and ground... parts not 
hardened and ground. We build and 
operate highly specialized machin- 
N ery. In our expanded plants, we em- 

ploy thousands of expert craftsmen. 
- part 


of the business of getting on w ith the war 


This versatility is all part of the job.. 


part of the business of keeping ready for peace. 


TorRONTO, Ont. 





ALUMINUM, BRONZE, 


MAGNESIUM 
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PEAK OF SUB 
WOLF PACK TACTICS 
MARCH, 1943 


LANDING OF ALLIED 
FORCES IN NO. AFRICA 
NOV., 1942 








NOVEMBER 19, 1943 


The Pictogram shows how Germany’s 
submarines are being knocked out of this 
war. Until now, details of the race between 
Allied shipbuilding and sinkings by sub- 
marines have been a secret. Now the full 
story is told here on official authority. The 
story reveals the ups and downs of a 
desperate race that just missed a decisive 
victory for Hitler and now has turned 
heavily against him. 

For nearly three vears, Germany’s sub- 
marines were sinking ships faster than new 
ships could be built. The chart reveals the 
net margin of that destruction. Shipbuild- 
ing is shown above the center line, with net 
gains in black. Total sinkings are in pink, 
and net losses are in red below the line. 

In late 1941 and 1942, sinkings increased 
until they broke all records. In March. 
1943, Nazi wolf-pack attacks reached their 
peak. The total of Allied and neutral ship- 
ping that was torpedoed has not been an- 
nounced, but comparison of losses with 
known totals of U.S. construction indi- 
cates that the destruction has exceeded by 
several million tons the losses of about 
20,000,000 deadweight tons in the last war. 

The huge losses of ships and supplies 
once made it seem that Hitler would make 
good his threat to throttle Britain and to 
keep American power from making itself 
felt on the battlefields of Europe. 

Then, by the spring of 1942, American 
yards were turning out ships in volume, 
and the output of British and Canadian 
vards was growing, too. By midyear, sink- 
ings were being offset by new ships built, 
and Allied construction went definitely 
into the black. In 1943. American con- 
struction alone is expected to total about 
19,000,000 tons, and it is reasonable to 
suppose that 2,000,000 tons will be pro- 
duced by yards in Britain and Canada. 
The U.S. shipbuilding program is headed 
for total new construction in the World 
War period of nearly 50,000,000 tons. 

And now American and British Navies 
are winning their war on the submarine 
with warships, warplanes and_ blimps. 
American precision-bombing attacks have 
crippled German submarine yards and 
bases. Shipping losses in October were 
next to the lowest for the war, and for the 
last three months were less than half those 
of the previous three months. In the last 
three months, 60 U-boats have been sunk. 
and, in the last six months, 150 of them 
have been destroyed. 

Today, American men, munitions and 
supplies are pouring into Allied bases in 
Europe. Hitler’s submarine campaign of- 
ficially is pronounced broken. If history 
repeats, victory over U-boats will prove 
the forerunner of victory over Germany. 
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November 19, 1943 


“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


The Omiter 
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Between the time President Wilson left the White 
House on March 4, 1921, and his death on February 
3, 1924, he wrote only two statements for publication. 
Both declarations were made just twenty years ago— 
one a radio speech on the eve of Armistice Day, No- 
vember 10, 1923, and the other an article contributed 
to the August, 1923, issue of The Atlantic Monthly. 


WOODROW WILSC 


The full text of both statements is given here, and 
reproduction of the magazine article is with the 
permissioneof The Atlantic Monthly Press, Inc. 
The nations of the world still have not solved the 
problems he outlined nor have we heeded the warnings 
given us by the man who led us to victory through 
World War I in 1917 and 1918.—David Lawrence, 





ARMISTICE DAY, 1923 


Radio speech from Washington, November 10, 1923. 


The anniversary of Armistice Day should stir us 
to great exaltation of spirit because of the proud recol- 
lection that it was our day, a day above those early 
days of that never-to-be-forgotten November which 
lifted the world to the high levels of vision and achieve- 
ment upon which the great war for democracy and 
right was fought and won; although the stimulating 
memories of that happy time of triumph are forever 
marred and embittered for us by the shameful fact 
that when the victory was won—won, be it remem- 
bered—chiefly by the indomitable spirit and ungrudg- 
ing sacrifices of our own incomparable soldiers—we 
turned our backs upon our associates and refused to 
bear any responsible part in the administration of 
peace, or the firm and permanent establishment of the 
results of the war—won at so terrible a cost of life and 
treasure—and withdrew into a sullen and selfish iso- 
lation which is deeply ignoble because manifestly 
cowardly and dishonorable. 

This must always be a source of deep mortification 
to us and we shall inevitably be forced by the moral 
obligations of freedom and honor to retrieve that fatal 
error and assume once more the role of courage, self- 
respect and helpfulness which every true American 
must wish to regard as our natural part in the affairs 
of the world. 

That we should have thus done a great wrong to 
civilization at one of the most critical turning points 
in the history of the world is the more to be deplored 
because every anxious year that has followed has 
made the exceeding need for such services as we might 
have rendered more and more evident and more and 
more pressing, as demoralizing circumstances which 
we might have controlled have gone from bad to worse. 

And now, as if to furnish a sort of sinister climax, 
France and Italy between them have made waste paper 
of the Treaty of Versailles and the whole field of 


international relationship is in perilous confusion, 

The affairs of the world can be set straight only by 
the firmest and most determined exhibition of the will 
to lead and make the right prevail. 

Happily, the present situation in the world of affairs 
affords us the opportunity to retrieve the past and to 
render mankind the inestimable service of proving that 
there is at least one great and powerful nation which 
can turn away from programs of self-interest and de- 
vote itself to practicing and establishing the highest 
ideals of disinterested service and the consistent main- 
tenance of exalted standards of conscience and of right. 

The only way in which we can worthily give proof 
of our appreciation of the high significance of Armis- 
tice Day is by resolving to put self-interest away and 
once more formulate and act upon the highest ideals 
and purposes of international policy. 

Thus, and only thus, can we return to the true tra- 
ditions of America. 





THE ROAD AWAY FROM REVOLUTION 


From The Atlantic Monthly, August issue, 1923. 


In these doubtful and anxious days, when all the 
world is at unrest and, look which way you will, the 
road ahead seems darkened by shadows which portend 
dangers of many kinds, it is only common prudence 
that we should look about us and attempt to assess 
the causes of distress and the most likely means of re- 
moving them. 

There must be some real ground for the universal 
unrest and perturbation. It is not to be found in supef- 
ficial politics or in mere economic blunders. It prob- 
ably lies deep at the sources of the spiritual life of our 
time. It leads to revolution; and perhaps if we take 
the case of the Russian Revolution, the outstanding 
event of its kind in our age, we may find a good deal 
of instruction for our judgment of present critical situ- 
ations and circumstances. 

What gave rise to the Russian Revolution? The an- 
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cfs LAST WARNINGS 


and | swer can only be that it was the product of a whole 
the ? social system. It was not in fact a sudden thing. It had 
been gathering head for several generations. It was due 
| the | to the systematic denial to the great body of Russians 
ings | of the rights and privileges which all normal men de- 
ugh | sire and must have if they are to be contented and 
nce, | within reach of happiness. The lives of the great mass 
of the Russian people contained no opportunities, but 
were hemmed in by barriers against which they were 
sion. | constantly flinging their spirits, only to fall back 
y by | bruised and dispirited. Only the powerful were suffered 
wil | to secure their rights or even to gain access to the 
means of material success. 
fairs It is to be noted as a leading fact of our time that 
dto | it was against “capitalism” that the Russian leaders 
that | directed their attack. It was capitalism that made them 
hich | see red; and it is against capitalism under one name 
|de- | or another that the discontented classes everywhere 
thest | draw their indictment. 
ain- There are thoughtful and well-informed men all 
ight. } over the world who believe, with much apparently 
roof | sound reason, that the abstract thing, the system, 
mis- | which we call capitalism, is indispensable to the in- 
and | dustrial support and development of modern civiliza- 
leals § tion. And yet everyone who has an_ intelligent 
knowledge of social forces must know that great and 
tra- | widespread reactions like that which is now unques- 
tionably manifesting itself against capitalism do not 
occur without cause or provocation; and before we 

commit ourselves irreconcilably to an attitude of hos- 
ON tility to this movement of the time, we ough 

: ght frankly 

to put to ourselves the question, Is the capitalistic 
the | system unimpeachable? which is another way of ask- 
_ the | ing, Have capitalists generally used their power for 
tend } the benefit of the countries in which their capital is 
ence | employed and for the benefit of their fellow men? 
ssess A Is it not, on the contrary, too true that capitalists 
fre- [ have often seemed to regard the men whom they used 
as mere instruments of profit, whose physical and 
ersal | mental powers it was legitimate to exploit with as 
per- | slight cost to themselves as possible, either of money 
rob- | of of sympathy? Have not many fine men who were 
four | actuated by the highest principles in every other re- 
take | lationship of life seemed to hold that generosity and 
ding | humane feeling were not among the imperative man- 
deal | dates of conscience in the conduct of a banking 
situ- | business, or in the development of an industrial or 
commercial enterprise? 


~ And, if these offenses against high morality and 


a I 
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true citizenship have been frequently observable, are 
we to say that the blame for the present discontent and 
turbulence is wholly on the side of those who are in 
revolt against them? Ought we not, rather, to seek a 
way to remove such offenses and make life itself clean 
for those who will share honorably and cleanly in it? 

The world has been made safe for democracy. There 
need now be no fear that any such mad design as that 
entertained by the insolent and ignorant Hohen- 
zollerns and their counselors may prevail against it. 
But democracy has not yet made the world safe 
against irrational revolution. That supreme task, which 
is nothing less than the saivation of civilization, now 
faces democracy, insistent, imperative. There is no 
escaping it, unless everything we have built up is pres- 
ently to fall in ruin about us; and the United States, as 
the greatest of democracies, must undertake it. 

The road that leads away from revolution is clearly 
marked, for it is defined by the nature of men and of 
organized society. It therefore behooves us to study 
very carefully and very candidly the exact nature of 
the task and the means of its accomplishment. 

The nature of men and of organized society dictates 
the maintenance in every field of act.on of the highest 
and purest standards of justice and of right dealing; 
and it is essential to efficacious thinking in this critical 
matter that we should not entertain a narzow or tech- 
nical conception of justice. By justice t!e lawver gen- 
erally means the prompt, fair, and o~en application of 
impartial rules; but we call ours a Christian civiliza- 
tion, and a Christian conception of justice must be 
much higher. It must include sympathy and helpful- 
ness and a willingness to forego self-interest in order 
to promote the welfare, happiness, and contentment 
of others and of the community as a whole. This is 
what our age is blindly feeling in its reaction against 
what it deems the too great selfishness of the cap- 
italistic system. 

The sum of the whole matter is this, that our civili- 
zation cannot survive materially unless it be redeemed 
spiritually. It can be saved only by becoming per- 
meated with the spirit of Christ and being made free 
and happy by the practices which spring out of that 
spirit. Only thus can discontent be driven out and all 
the shadows lifted from the road ahead. 

Here is the final challenge to our churches, to our 
political organizations, and to our capitalists—to 
everyone who fears God or loves his country. Shall we 
not all earnestly cooperate to bring in the new day? 

















Special Report. 








FATE OF WAR PLANTS 


Government Facilities to Be Sold, Scrapped 


About $5,000,000,000 worth 
of establishments believed 
suitable for peacetime uses 


knows that Government- 
built war plants are posing one of this 
puzzling 
lems. No one knows yet how that problem 
is to be solved. Only a handful of officials 
have any idea of how to begin. Now, for 
the first the 
and nature of the problem can be dis- 


Everyb« ody 


country’s most postwar prob- 


time, exact facts about size 
closed. 


These are the facts that business and 
Congress must face in forming any post 
war industrial policy. They are in the files 
of the Defense Plant This 
sidiary of the Reconstruction 
Corp. has built and equipped most of the 


Corp. sub- 


Finance 


plants that can be used for peacetime, as 
well as wartime, production. Plants built 
by the Army, Navy and Maritime Com- 


mission, for the most part, turn out mili- 


Copyright, 1943, By The United States News Publ 


items, and 
dismantled or held in stand-by condition 
after the war. 

The map gives an over-all picture of 


tary promise either to be 


DPC investments. It shows where war 
money has gone to build up industrial 


capacity. Behind this picture are other 
facts that reveal exactly what industries 
have been founded and expanded by the 
Government, and precisely where those 
industries are located. 

In general, the problem has these broad 
aspects: 

Usable war plant is not as large as 
generally supposed. Total DPC invest- 
ment is $7,138,000,000; divided $3,038.- 
000,000 for new plant and $4,100,000,000 
for machinery and equipment. New plant 
equals 1927 
1929, ap- 
proximates twice the purchases of 1929. 

Government investment is concen- 
trated. More than four-fifths of DPC 
money has gone into aircraft, aluminum 


about the expansion from 


through and new machinery 


g Corporatior 


(This article represents the result of ap 
extensive research on a topic of out. 
standing importance in National Affairs) 


or Held for Emergency 


and magnesium, iron and steel, chemicals 
and synthetic rubber, gasoline and oil, 

Plant sites have followed peace pot. 
terns. Almost three-fifths of the plants 
have been located in Ohio, Illinois, In. 
diana, Michigan, Pennsylvania, Ney 
York, New Jersey and California. Indus. 
trial centers of the East and Midwest tum 
out the bulk of war orders, just as they 
filled most peace orders. . 

New industries have come to some 
areas. Utah has an integrated steel mill 
Texas and Louisiana have three-fourths of 
the synthetic rubber plants; the Lower 
Mississippi Valley, Arizona, Nevada and 
Washington State have most of the alumi- 
num and magnesium plants. 

This is the general picture of Goven- 
ment plants. It 
indicates that war production promises no 


investment in war 
major geographical dislocations in indus- 
trial activity. The areas that supplied the 
bulk of the country’s manufactures before 


the war can count on continuing to be 





$217,112. 099 


$83,359 ogg 


ABOVE $500,000,000 
[} $250,000,000 to $500,000,000 
HE 550,000,000 to $250,000, 000 
HSS unveR $50,000,000 

[_] no DPC FUNDS 









WHERE DEFENSE PLANT CORP. HAS INVESTED ITS DOLLARS 
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New Horizons in the Tipe pf 7S 


Tamx how far you might have 
traveled in the past . . . the places you 
might have visited . . . the people you 
might have met — if only you could 
have spared the time. Your viewpoint 
of the world you live in would have 
been broadened immeasurably. 

Before air transport was developed, 
crossing the country took four or five 
days each way. Going to Europe meant 
nearly a week at sea, South America 
three weeks, the Orient a month. 

The Age of Flight will demonstrate 
to everyone everywhere that time is 
no longer a major obstacle to travel. 
For each hour will carry you more 
miles than ever before. 


No two cities anywhere in the 
United States will be more than a 
few hours apart. Frequent, regular 
airline service will take you to 
South America in a day, or across 
the Atlantic overnight. 


Along with this greatly expanded 


— 


TIME-TABLE FOR THE AGE OF FLIGHT 
a ae ini A ir Today ( or To- ‘* 
From Te Miles pre-war) morrow 
New York San Francisco 2678 1934 hrs. 10 hrs. 
Chicago Singapore 9365 6!/2 days 48 hrs. 
Washington Moscow 4883 51 hrs. 21 hes. 
New York London 3460 20 hrs. 14 hes. 
Chicago New York 747 «4/2 hres. 3 hes. 
Los Angeles Seattle 1019 = 7'/2 hrs. 4 hres. 
Portland Philadelphia 2608 1I8!/, hrs. 10 hrs. 





air travel, all forms of transportation 




















will have bigger responsibilities . . . 
new cargoes to carry . . . more people 
to serve. 

And you will train your sights on a 
new world. All of its marvels will be 
brought within your reach. You will 
have new markets to sell . . . new goods 
to buy. You will see new horizons in 


the Age of Flight. 


* Buy War Bonds and Stamps for Victory x 
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THE MAIN LINE AIRWAY 








Savings In Minutes— 


on each propeller hub when the Mult- 


You count many ninu eer. av’ 
Au-Matic does ee F 4 total s ch day, each week, each 
month in our ee me... air over Italy, over Ger- 
many, over the Pacific. 


Factory manager uses ici staffs count on the 


increased deliveries ng about. A are never disappointed — 





producti 
tinuous; chucking the work brings no stop to the sever 


for Mult-Au-Matic production i a virtually con- 


working stations. 


That's how thousands of Mult-Au-Matidt@day o are speedin 


production we must have, to win. Once the war 


e volume 

e versgtile 
itm readiness 

to nego the-riiifates witli « cut 
costs, in rebuilding thewifewer* 
- 









better world of peace. 


Propeller hub parts coming from a 
battery of Type “D” Mult-Au-Matics in 
the plant of an Eastern builder of air- 


plane engines. 


THE BULLARD COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT 2, CONNECTICUT 
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supply centers in the postwar 
areas. Newly developed industrial centers, 
in general, vastly 
synthetic 


major 
are engaged in new or 
expanded enterprises, such as 
aluminum. 

Important sectors of private industry, 


rubber or 


however, have reason to be 
the postwar 
This 


investment 


concerned 

Government 
the fact that 
to be concen- 


about use of 
plants. 
DPC 
trated activities. 

Take aluminum and magnesium. The 
Government stake in producing and fin- 
light metals dwarfs private 
Nine DPC aluminum plants can 


results from 


has had 


in a few 


ishing these 


capacity. 


turn out 1,200,000,000 pounds of the 
metal a year, compared to a prewar pri- 
vate capacity of 400,000,000 pounds. All 


but 8 per cent of the country’s magnesium 
capacity is Government-owned. 

In steel, Government plants account for 
10 per cent of war output, likely 
to be 20 per cent of post- 
war 


and are 
able to supply 
needs. 

Aircraft plants owned by the Govern- 
ment cost $2,703,000,000 and represent 10 
times the investment 


amount of private 


in this industry. Most of these plants, 
moreover, are located in the automotive 
centers of Michigan, Ohio, and Illinois. 


than the prewar aviation 
East and West coasts. 
Synthetic rubber industry is almost en- 


and are larger 


centers on the 


tirely Government-owned. Government 
plant capacity of 850,000 tons a year is 
greater than the prewar consumption of 
crude rubber. 


Gasoline and oil plants and facilities 
have received $336,000,000 in Govern- 
Half of this investment has 
aviation and, of the 
20 re- 


ment money. 


gone into gasoline, 


50 high-octane refineries financed, 


main in the hands of the Government. 
Pipe lines account for the other half of 
this investment. 


Machine-tool industry has expanded un- 
$161,000,000 investment, and _ half 
of this industry’s capacity is estimated to 


der a 


be Government-owned. 
Ordnance plants account for $400,000. 


000 of DPC funds. and $84,000,000 has 
been invested in the shipbuilding indus- 


try. Many of these facilities can be turned 
to peacetime uses, but prospects are that 
will be held 
plants for possible future emergencies. 

The food industry has a $21,000,000 
Government investment in __ processing 
plants and equipment; the radio industry 
has $16,000,000 of U.S. funds, and trans- 
portation $18,- 
000 000. 

This breakdown serves to point out the 
difficulties that industry and Gov- 
ernment will have to face with the arrival 
of peace. The official guess is that $5,000, 
000,000 worth of this plant and equip- 
ment can be devoted to postwar use, and 


most of them as stand-by 


facilities have received 


major 


the general viewpoint is that not much of 
it can be scrapped without risking wide- 
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MULTILITH reproduction by U.S. A. Engineers of aerial 








photo made from reconnaissance plane. In this photo five 


gun emplacements are visible—the small key sketch below 


will help you find them. 


















TTACK plans that once had to wait 

many precious hours are now com- 

pleted in a fraction of the time because of 
Multilith* machines. 


In a special trailer used by the U. S. Army 
are complete photographic apparatus and 
Multilith duplicators . . . A plane swoops 
low and drops negatives of aerial photos. 
They are rushed into the trailer, developed, 
transferred to a Multilith master sheet, and 
the Multilith machine turns out a dozen— 
or hundreds—of clear, accurate reproductions. 


These copies are sped to waiting command 
posts—to air force, artillery, tank corps, 
infantry. Planes, guns, and tanks swing into 
concerted action against the target. 


Serving every branch of our armed forces 
—at depots, training centers, on Navy ships, 
and right up on the fighting fronts, Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph* duplicating and repeti- 
tive writing machines are speeding, simplify- 


Multigraph 





Can You Spot The Machine Gun Nests? 


ing and reducing the stupendous volume of 
paper work required. Materiel moves faster, 
manpower is released, fighting men trained 
more quickly by Addressograph-Multigraph 
machines of business which have gone to war. 

The adaptability of these modern machines 
is a constant revelation even to men who 
have made business methods a life work. Let 
us show you how they can serve and save 
for you, too. Addressograph-Multigraph 
Corporation—Cleveland and all principal 
cities of the world. 
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SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 





| spread unemployment after demobilization. 
Prevailing attitude inside Government 
is that these war plants should be sold to 
private industry for peacetime operation. 
The idea of postwar Government compe- 
tition with private industry is all but 
dead. But differences of opinion are de- 
veloping over the time when these plants 











should be transferred. 

Some Government planners feel that 
production and price controls may have 
to be continued for some years after hos- 





tilities end, and continued operation of 
Government-owned plants through that 
period would appear to fit into this pro- 
gram. On the other hand, most congres- 











sional committees that have examined 











the problem appear to favor a quick with- 





drawal by the Government from indus- 








trial production. 





Present prospects are that the views of 
Congress will prevail, and that plants will 
be sold without too many strings at- 





tached to their operations. However, dis- 
posal of Government-owned plants will 
bring complex problems. 
First, there is price. Most of these plants 
were built under emergency conditions. 
| There was little quibbling over the price 
| 





of materials, and a vast sum in overtime 
wages was paid at premium rates. These 
conditions sent costs considerably above 
peacetime levels. 

On the other hand, many of these war 
plants were constructed along the most 
advanced engineering lines and equipped 
WW, . : with the most modern machinery. This 

HO is to say that the used car buyer won't have protection | should make them more valuable, in many 
instances, than prewar private plants. 

The Senate’s Truman Committee sug- 





like this sometime in the near future? In this amazing age of 


X-Rays and countless applications of electronics we can right- gests that Government plants should be 
leased, or sold, to private buyers at a 

fully expect near miracles in our peacetime living. price reflecting the true value to those 
buyers. The intention is to sell at a price 

The new applications of electricity all call for one thing—de- that would enable private owners to oper- 
ate the plants at a profit, but not at bar- 

pendable connectors. Some of the connectors Cannon makes gain-counter rates that would result in an 


unfair advantage over competitors. 


today for ships, tanks and aircraft will be adapted to the every- The question of monopoly and contr 


day civilian needs of tomorrow. Cannon Connectors will assure of Government-built plants by large cor- 
porations is another concern of Congress. 
the convenience, safety and dependability of many new products Government officials had an eye on this 
possibility when aluminum and synthetic 
now being designed. rubber plants were built, and, therefore, 


companies that contracted to operate 
these plants have not been given options 
to buy them. Most other plants, however, 
were leased with buying options attached. 

Thus, the current trend is toward a 
policy of disposing of war plants at a 


This large Cannon Plug of the M-1 type is used 
for heavy duty industrial application on motors, gen- 
erators or signal circuits. Many other types of Cannon 
Connectors are used in a wide variety of war and 
eacetime industries, including aircraft, motion pic- . . : : ann 
P ; rte , é P price, fair to Government and industry, 
tures, radio, television, in fact wherever dependable . . — 

| that would avoid placing control in the 


connections are needed. . : 
| hands of a few large corporations. How 


this principle promises to apply to various 
types of Government war plant already 
is appearing in outline. 

A special problem is raised by syn- 
é thetic rubber plants. This industry was 
CANNON built by the Government because Ameri- 
Canadian Factory and Engineering Office: Cannon Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto sgilaes ca’s sources of crude rubber were snipped 





CANNON ELECTRIC 


Cannon Electric Development Co., Los Angeles 31, Calif. 
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FRIDEN .. . High-Speed Automatic Calculators, 


offer the solution of the problems in business today, 
created by the critical shortage of competent clerical 
help. Fridén Fully-Automatic Calculators are available 
when the applications to obtain deliveries have been 
, approved by the War Production Board. Telephone 
your local Fridén Representative to secure information. 


Fridén Mechanical and Instructional Service is avail- 
able in approximately 250 Company controlled Sales 
Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 


a 
P r eR i D E ~ CALCULATING MACHINE CoO., INC. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND PLANT + SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. 
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AROUND THE STREET LIGHT flutters a swarm of gnats, weaving a curious pattern 
in the white giow. 

Far off at first, then nearer comes the sound of a train. It whistles for a crossing. 
Who-o-0-e-e-e ... ! And the sound slices through the night like a sharp scythe. 

Instantly the gnat colony shows intense agitation. Somehow the high-pitched 
scream has worried and upset them .. . just as a loud, grating voice raises quick 
protest in the human ear. 

Luckily, most dictators don’t have engine-whistle voices. But the words they speak 
do sometimes have high frequency overtones that make them unpleasant to hear and 


hard to understand. Dictaphone recording engineers know what to do about that! 





In a very real sense Dictaphone dictating and recording equipment “sculptures” 
voices — trimming away disturbing notes and resonances — to give a result that is 
clear and distinct, so that secretaries can listen back and understand, easily and 
without fatigue. 

This is only one of many achievements of the sound engineers in the Dictaphone 
Research Laboratories, at Bridgeport, Conn. It is especially valuable today when 
there is so much of vital importance to the war effort that must be recorded accurately 
and dependably. And after the peace is won, the experience gained in the production 
of equipment for the armed services, the Government and war industries will be avail- 


able to extend the usefulness of the Dictaphone method to all business. 


Dictaphone Corporation, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


DICTAPHONES AVAILABLE! 
Dictaphone equipment is avail- 
able to firms whose work is 
essential to the war effort. 


DICTAPHONE 


DICTATING AND RECORDING EQUIPMENT 





The werd DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of dictating machines and other sound 
Recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark. 





off by war. Feeling is widespread that 
these plants should continue to operate, 
if for no other reason than insurance 
against a similar disaster in the future. 

Yet President Roosevelt and other high 
officials have suggested that no tariffs 
should be raised to protect synthetic rub- 
ber from postwar competition with crude 
rubber. This policy probably would result 
in a shutdown of all but the most efficient 
plants, and could be expected to lead to 
protests from new synthetic rubber cep. 
ters in Texas and Louisiana. Synthetic 
rubber production also is linked with post- 
war policy toward international trade. 

Investments in aircraft present a differ. 
ent picture. This industry has expanded 
far beyond any peacetime needs, and pro- 
duction is expected to decline to a frac- 
tion of war output. Yet the Government 
will have $2,703,000,000 worth of these 
plants to sell, of which $1,626,000,000 
worth is located in and around Midwest 
automobile centers. This Midwest invest- 
ment amounts to $300,000,000 more than 
the total private prewar stake in the au- 
tomobile industry. Thus, both automobile 
and aircraft companies are disturbed over 
this capacity, and puzzled over how to 
use it. Prospects are that much of it will 
be held as stand-by units. 

Active bidding is to be expected for 
some of the Government-built aluminum 
plants. The nine production plants and 
15 fabricating units are considered to be 
the most efficient in the world. Total 
aluminum capacity, however, is expected 
to exceed postwar needs, so private oper- 
ators are likely to want only the most 
advantageously situated plants. 

Some units, located so as to take ad- 
vantage of available electric power, are 
reported to be too far from sources of raw 
materials and peacetime markets to at- 
tract buyers. Prewar producers are ex- 
pected to make offers to replace older and 
less efficient private plants, but official 
policy appears to favor promoting compe- 
tition in this industry. 

War-built steel plants have postwar 
prospects similar to those of aluminum 
plants. Government investment in this in- 
dustry totals $923,000,000, and includes 
a $190,000,000 integrated mill at Geneva, 
Utah; a $100,000,000 plant at Homestead, 
Pa., and an $85,000,000 plant in Chicago. 
In addition, there are 120 smaller plants 
and additions to privately owned plants. 
Units located near prewar steel centers 
are expected to find ready postwar buyers. 
but there is some doubt about finding 
private bidders for steel mills in remote 
areas. 

Government investments in synthetic 
rubber, aircraft, aluminum and steel are 
expected to present the most important 
disposal problems. Other war-built plants. 
for the most part, are expected to be able 
to slide easily into private hands when 
bids are requested. 
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“How about using plastics?” Sooner or later, 
it comes up in ’most every production conference. ... 
As founder of the plastics industry and as producer 


of the complete range of Lumarith and other plastics, we 


can help you very directly. We invite you to consult 


us on present and future problems in plastics. 
Celanese Celluloid Corporation, THe First NAME IN PLASTICS, 
180 Madison Avenue, New York City 16, 


a division of Celanese Corporation of America. 





The ability of Lumarith plastics to hold their 
lustre is demonstrated in such products as 
fountain pens. They never get dull, 


Products made of Lumarith have 
permanence of color and sur- 
face. The lustrous finish, as well 
as the color, goes clear through 
—growing richer with use in 
such applications as telephone 
hand-sets, automotive steering 
wheels, handles and trim. 


Trade Marks Reg. U.S. Pat. OF 








Ilustration from Walt Disney Production, “Victory Through Airpower’ 


Victory through Airpower... Peace through Airpower 


LOooK T0 Lockheed cor LEADERSHIP 


LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION VEGA ATRCRAFT CORPORATION - BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 
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ADJUSTMENT OF WAR CONTRACTS: 
EANING OF HOUSE PROPOSALS 


War contractors are promised some con- 
sessions in Army-Navy renegotiation of 
their 1943 orders. Ways and Means Com- 
mittee is tacking amend- 
ments to the tax bill, and they are likely 
to be accepted. Principal changes involve: 


renegotiation 


Appeals: Contractors, if aggrieved, may 
appeal to the U.S. Tax Court, which will 
aft all the evidence, decide independently 
whether profits are excessive or not. This 
applies to all renegotiations after April 
98, 1942. 

Also, a top War Contracts Adjustment 
Board is provided, with representatives 
from the five contracting agencies, to re- 
view decisions of departments. 

Profits: Earnings are to be adjusted be- 
fore taxes, but renegotiators must ceal- 
fulate profits on the same basis used by 
the Treasury for income tax purposes. 

Exemptions: Contracts involving less 
than $500,000 a year will not be rene- 
Egotiated. Previous exemption was $100,000. 

Contracts for agricultural commodities 
also are safe from renegotiation. 

Subcontracts: Only articles that become 
component parts of the final product are 
to be regarded as subcontracts. This would 
appear to exempt supplies. 

All subcontracts under 
contracts also are exempt. 

Standard articles: Government buyers 
are permitted to free contracts for stand- 
ard commercial products from renegotia- 
tion if competitive conditions exist in the 
industry. A proposal to require exemption 
of these items was voted down. 

Recoveries: Reductions on contract 
Prices are to be reflected in reductions in 
war appropriations for the agencies in- 
volved. Recaptured profits are to be paid 
into the Treasury as at present. 

General idea is to tighten and _ stand- 
ardize renegotiation procedure, to trim the 
absolute authority of the federal agencies 
Amy, Navy, Treasury, Maritime Com- 
Mission, Reconstruction Finance Corp. 


exempt prime 


Taxes. House is expected to go along 
with the Ways and Means Committee on 
the new tax bill, so far as total revenue is 
concerned. Some changes in rates may be 
made by the Senate, but total yield is not 
expected to be greatly affected. This means 
that the Administration can count on only 
$2,149,000,000 in added revenue, compared 
with a request for $10,500,000,000, 
However, the new tax bill does contain 
significant changes for taxpayers. 

To corporations: Top excess-profits tax 


NOVEMBER 19, 1943 


bracket is raised from 90 to 95 per cent. 
Effective ceiling of 80 per cent is retained. 

Credit on earnings on invested capital 
is lowered for corporations worth more 
than $5,000,000. 

Revenue yield from these changes is ex- 
pected to aggregate $616,000,000 
present returns from corporations. 

To individuals: No higher taxes on indi- 
vidual incomes are contemplated, but 
changes are made in computing the tax. 

Minimum tax of 3 per cent is imposed 
instead of the Victory tax, which is sched- 
uled for repeal. This tax applies to all in- 
come above $500 for single persons, $700 
for married persons, plus $100 for each de- 
pendent. 

A normal tax of 10 per cent is to be im- 
posed on incomes. not subject to the mini- 
mum levy. Credit for earned income is not 
to be allowed. Slight changes have been 
made in surtax brackets to adjust for Vic- 
tory tax repeal. 

Total additional revenue from individ- 
uals is estimated at $152,000,000. 

The bulk of new revenues is expected to 
come from excise taxes. The committee’s 
schedule follows: 

Postal rates: Local postal rates would 
be raised from two cents to three cents; 
airmail from six cents to eight cents; third- 
class mail rates would be doubled. A floor 
fight on these proposals is expected. 

Liquor: Tax on distilled spirits is raised 
from $6 to $9 a gallon. This excise promises 
to be adopted by the House, may be chal- 
lenged in the Senate. 

Beer and wine: Tax on beer is raised 
from $7 to $8 a barrel; on light wines, from 
10 cents to 15 cents a gallon; on heavy 
wines, from 40 cents to 60 cents a gallon; 
on fortified wines, from $1 to $2 a gallon. 

Admissions: Tax increased from one cent 
for each 10-cent admission to two cents. 
Tax on cabaret bills is increased from 5 
per cent to 30 per cent. Tax on bowling 
alleys would be changed from $10 per al- 
ley to 20 per cent of charge; tax on bil- 
liard tables would jump from $10 to $20. 

Club dues: Tax is increased from 11 per 
cent to 20 per cent. 

Transportation fares: Tax is raised from 
10 per cent to 15 per cent. 

Freight transportation: Present tax of 3 
per cent is retained. 

Telephone bills: Up from 10 to 15 per 
cent of charge for local bills; from 20 to 25 
per cent for long-distance calls. 

Telegraph, radio and cable: Tax on do- 
mestic messages is raised from 15 to 25 
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WAR-BUSY AMERICA 
EATS WHERE IT WORKS! 





LUNCH MEETS THEM 


halfway 


in This Busy Plant! 


When workers STAY IN to lunch, 
| they’re back on the job sooner, feel- 
ing more refreshed, better able to do 
| more the rest of the day. Since food 
rationing began, fewer workers bring 
lunch from home . . . so a plant cafe- 
teria is more vital than ever to em- 
ployee morale and production speed. 
Pick Engineers have planned 
and built cafeterias for War Plants of 
| every size and type. They know the 
| problems ... they can help you find 
the answers, whatever your budget 
| may be. Send for 
| our illustrated 


booklet No. PC 7. 


PIX PORTABLE FOOD-BAR 
Designed to save steps, 
save time, save precious 
floor space. Keeps hot 
| dishes, soups and coffee 
piping hot .. . serves 
sandwiches, drinks, pas- 
try and candy. 4 sizes. 
Send forour booklet CW7, 


ALBERT PICK CO., INC., 2159 Pershing Read, Chicago, $ 


America's Leading Food Service Equipment House 





| “fh \S 
_FEEDING EQUIPMENT 
| « Fou War PuducTicea « 





per cent; on international messages, from 
10 to 15 per cent. 

Jewelry: Tax scheduled to rise from 19 
per cent to 20 per cent of retail price. 

Furs and luggage: To be taxed at 25 pe 
cent of retail price. Tax also applies ty 
wallets and handbags. 

Cosmetics: Tax goes up from 10 per cent 

ALS Ss O © all to 25 per cent. Includes lipsticks. 
Electric light bulbs: Tax of 25 per cent 
of manufacturers’ sales price is proposed 

ARGUS EYES FOR VICIOR) <hr 

Horse-race bets: Wagers on legal pari. 
mutuel svstems are to be taxed at 5 per 
cent. These wagers are not now taxed. 

Tobacco: No change from present rates 

Toothpaste and mouthwashes: Proposed 
tax was eliminated. 

This schedule of excise taxes and jp. 
creased postal rates is expected to add 
almost $1.400.000.000 to federal revenues 
Indications are that the total yield from 
excises will remain, although some changes 
in rates may be expected before final en- 
actment of the measure. 

The House is expected to beg gin debate 
on the new tax proposals November 22, 


Ration coins. Possible weaknesses in 
plans of the Office of Price Administration 
for issuing ration coins as change for food 


coupons are troubling officials two and a 


half months before the program is to go 


into effect. Some of the feared weaknesses: 

The coins may be hoarded. Unlike the 
coupons in a housewife’s ration book, the 
new tokens are to be negotiable at any 
time, will have no.expiration date. It is 
conceivable that enough of these coins 
might be saved to upset the balance be 
tween supply and demand if they are re- 
leased to grocery stores in large volume 

The coins will be vasy to lose. Although 
they will be slightly larger than a nickel, 
they will be only one-twentieth of an inch 
thick. They will be much lighter and 
thinner than a regular coin. 

The coins will be hard to count. Al- 
though they are designed to relieve the 
bookkeeping and coupon-handling prob- 
lem of retailers, they cannot be counted 
in existing coin-counting machines. Be- 
cause they will be thin and light, they 
will be difficult to count by hand. 

: If the number of coins issued fails to 

PRECISION MILITARY OPTICS meet requirements, the system will break 
B down, because it would be impossible to 

y keep one part of the public on a token 

plan for making change and one part of 

the public on a coupon plan. There is fear 


that consumers will rush to convert their 
FINE AMERICAN 


CAMERAS 

~ 
PRECISION OPTICAL INTERNATIONAL INDUSTRIES, INC. 
INSTRUMENTS Yet. OPA believes the advantages will 
diimuah RADIO outweigh disadvantages by reducing the 
EQUIPMENT enormous paper-work burden on retailers 
f and wholesalers and by acting as a paper- 

BUY WAR BONDS conservation measure. 


ANN ARBOR MICHIGAN 


stamps into tokens soon after the plan 





goes into effect. This may prove a head- 
ache for dealers in keeping an adequate 
supply on hand. 
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YOUR PERSONNEL PROBLEMS WILL BE SIMPLIFIED BY AN 


yop ticle Employee Senson Chae 


Improved management-employee relations are a 
natural consequence of a correctly designed em- 
ployee pension plan. These are the basic benefits 
your firm could obtain from such a plan soundly 
financed through investment in insurance com- 


pany annuity contracts or in securities: 


1. Reduces labor turnover. By its nature, a pension 





plan rewards long, faithful service. 


2. Attracts and holds high type employees. The 


employee is afforded benefits supplemental to 





Social Security payments which are based only 


on earnings up to $3000. 


3. Eases Wage Problems. A pension plan provides 





positive financial value to the employee, yet is in 


line with governmental anti-inflation trends. 


A 92-page summary of the fundamentals of 
formulating and financing pension plans is now 
available. There is no obligation entailed in writ- 
ing for this study, so send for your copy now and 
have the facts available when you need them. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Pension Trust Division 


11 BROAD STREET 


Telephone HAnover 2-9800 


NEW YORK 15 





STOPPER! This piece of lami- 
nated glass just stopped a .50 
cal. bullet. In battle it doubt- 
less would have saved a life. 


Westinghouse 


MAZDA LAMPS 


FOR BETTER ‘‘SEE-ABILITY *’ 











They deserve the best, and they’re getting 
it, these brave young lads who fight it out, 
high in the sky. Today, in plants equipped 
for perfect See-ability, “ Industry is build- 


ing amazing new gun turrets for them! 


Pilot fo Crew: “Fighters at 10 o’clock . . . coming in fast!” 
And now the show is really on! 


But, don’t worry—our boys can take care of themselves. 
Better training, better guns, better planes and equip- 
ment—all have lengthened the odds in their favor. 


Take those gleaming gun turrets, for example. They’re 
made of plastic, polished and repolished until it’s 
clear and eye-true as air. 


And in many bombers, there are shrewdly positioned 
inserts of bullet-resisting glass, tough enough to stop 
a .50 cal. bullet or deflect an aircraft cannon shell! 


It’s mighty important work—building these turrets. 


KEEP YOUR DOLLARS 


FIGHTING... 





And throughout every step, from shaping the plastic 
to final inspection, “See-ability,” through better, more 
scientific lighting, is helping men and women combine 
care and accuracy with speed and—still more speed. 


Today Westinghouse Mazda Lamps are bringing better 
“See-ability” to countless industries. In every field they 
are helping set amazing new lighting standards for 
the world of tomorrow! 


Continuous laboratory research and engineering en- 
able Westinghouse to make lamps which are brighter, 
longer-lasting, lower in cost than ever before. West- 
inghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., Lamp Division, Bloom- 
field, N. J. Plants in 25 cities. . 


. offices everywhere. 


BUY WAR BONDS 











“Smoking a pipe again, Jim?” 
**Yeah, it’s COUNTRY DOCTOR 
PIPE MIXTURE”’ 





Doctor IS DIFFERENT... 


mild-mannered smoke without a 


Yes, Country 
it’s a cool, 
bit of bite. Years of careful testing and blend- 
ing of eight of the world’s finest tobaccos 
produced Country Doctor—the one rich 





mixture in a thousand. 


COSTS ONLY A PENNY A PIPEFUL 





If your dealer doesn't have it, write Philip Morris 
& Co. Ltd., Inc., 





How would you like to enjoy the same healthful com- 
fort that Do, More Posture Chairs are offering thou- 
sands of busy executives? Do/More Executive 
C hairs, individually fitted to the user, and with their 
“Exerciser Backs” are bringing comfort and valué able 
health aids to ihocsente of mentally active men in 
sedentary occupations. These re markable chairs he Ip 
improve their posture, help them feel fit—look fit! 
Investigate the advantages of Do/More Executive 
Seating now,—get your name high on the list, for one 
of these days these famous chairs will — _ 
again be available. | 


Send For Interesting Booklet 
“Physical Fitaess and Pe rsonal Ap- 


pearance for the Executive.” It will 
be mailed without obligation upon 
request. Domore Chair Company, 
Inc., Dept. 1114, Elkhart, Indiana. 
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119 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y 
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HEMISPHERE AS RUBBER SOURCE: 
ROLE IN THE POSTWAR ECONOMY 


Indications are growing that rubber 
will continue to play an important part 
in Latin-American economy after the war. 
Comparative cost figures for synthetic and 
natural rubber, made public by Rubber 
Director Bradley Dewey, lead to the be- 
lief that plantation rubber from the West- 
ern Hemisphere will be able to compete 
with the synthetic product. 

Price per pound of synthetic rubber 
ranges from 33 cents for Butyl rubber, in 
limited production, to 36 cents for Buna S 
rubber, mainstay of the synthetic program, 
to 45 cents for Neoprene. This compares 
with a prewar average of 15 to 20 cents 
for plantation, or Hevea, rubber, obtained 
mainly from the Dutclt East Indies. 

War program. The present cost of Cas- 
tilloa rubber from Latin America, found 
in the jungle, averages 40 cents a pound, 
according to Colonel Dewey. In Haiti, 
Cryptostegia (vine) rubber costs as high 
as 60 cents. Main purpose in getting this 
natural rubber—40,000 tons this year and 
70,000 tons in 1944—is to replace heavy- 
duty tires wearing out 
and for mixing with synthetic 
other products. 

Long-range program. Haiti already had 
begun a plantation program with Hevea 


from war usage, 


rubber in 


trees when the Japanese seized the East 
Indies. Since Hevea takes five to eight 


years to mature, this program was side- 
tracked for the planting of Cryptostegia 
vines, which mature in one year. 
Haiti has the climate, soil and necessary 
labor to develop plantation rubber once 


However, 


the emergency is over. 

In Costa Rica, the Inter-American In- 
stitute of Agricultural Sciences, under Dr. 
Earl N. Bressman, is experimenting with 
various strains of Hevea. There, and in 
other nurseries in Honduras, Haiti, Mexico 
and Brazil, 20,000,000 budded rubber trees 
have been produced to date. Together with 
the Ford Plantation in Brazil, expected 
to produce 1,000 tons of rubber in 1944 
and 4,000 1946, these nurseries 
are the basis for the future plantation in- 
dustry in the Western Hemisphere. 

In the Far East, over half of the rub- 
ber was produced on individually owned 
farms of less than 100 acres. This system 
is to be followed in Latin America, accord- 
ing to Dr. Bressman. Once the Hevea tree 
comes into production, the farmer will be 


tons by 


50 


assured of a steady income in addition to 
his other crops. In many countries, where 
subsistence farming is the rule, production 
of rubber for the first time will provide a 
cash income. This can pen the mar. 
ket for domestic and U.S. goods, and sup 
ply local industry with puller. Peru, which 
imported 975 tons of rubber in 1941, ab 
ready is self-sufficient in tires. 

The outlook. According to Paul Litch- 
field, president of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., synthetic tires require 25 per 
cent more production capacity than natu. 
ral rubber tires. This further increases the 


cost of synthetic tires. President Roose 
velt has gone on record as opposing a 


duty on natural rubber to maintain sym 
thetic plants. Although, some 
experimentation in breeding Hevea strains 
for specific uses, is expected to increase the 
The outlook, there- 
is for continued reliance on Hevea as 


uses of natural rubber. 
fore, 
the 
of present developments, Latin America is 
expected to share increasingly in supply- 
ing this natural rubber. 


Relief. Latin-American countries are to 
share in the relief of liberated countries in 
Europe. This was made clear when Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, the United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Agree- 
ment, said: “No one country could—or 
should—attempt to bear the burden of 
meeting the vast relief needs.” 

According to estimates submitted to the 
UNRRA by the Inter-Allied Committee 
on Relief, almost one-quarter of the 
46,000,000 relief needed 
by Europe in the first six months after 
the war will have to come from the Amer- 
icas. Other Hemisphere countries besides 
the U.S. will share in meeting this quota. 

Foods. Canada is the largests per capita 
exporter of foods among the United Na- 
Mexico increased her surplus of 
food exports over imports 170 per cent 
since 1938. Brazil, Peru and Ecuador are 
exporting rice where formerly they relied 
on Far Eastern supplies. With U.S. cof- 
fee consumption no higher since rationing 
ended, Brazil has huge stocks available 
for shipment to Europe. Mexico.and Chile 
export peas and beans. Sugar is available 
Caribbean region. 
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AMERICA’S 


STRENGTH IN 








Because of their different roles 
in life, the thinking. behaviour, 
capacities and contributions of 
men and women must always be 
different. It is the welding of 
these separate interests into the 
great partnership that has made 
us strong and resourceful...that 


will make America endure! 


WAR 





AND PEACE-—-THE 


i} 2 
HI defen (ny the home 
/, 


Of all the people on earth the Amer- 
ican man and woman are more 
markedly individual . .. in their in- 
terests and responsibilities. This is 
one of the reasons America is a great 
nation. It is one of the reasons that 


eCall’s, a great magazine, is pub- 
McCall great zg pul 





PARTNERSHIP 


OF MAN AND WOMAN 


Painted for McCall's by Robert Philipp, A 
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lished and read by one American 
woman out of every five. 

Because the American woman’s 
interests and responsibilities are 
different from the man’s, her read- 
ing interests are. obviously, differ- 
ent. In war as in peace, McCall's, 
three magazines in one, is attuned 
to the triple interests of the Amer- 
ican woman 


Her Heart. Her Home. Herself. 


Serving the special needs, 


interests and responsibilities of women 








TO THEIR HEALTH’ 


Oranges and other 

citrus fruits are in 
greater demand today than ever 
before. As an abundant source of 
Vitamin C, they are invaluable in 
maintaining the health of America’s 
fighters in the field and on the 
industriai home-front. 


Union Pacific serves a large part 
of the Western territory which 
produces great quantities of citrus 
fruits. Modern refrigerator cars 


provide the protective trans- 
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portation that keeps these fruits 
in orchard-fresh condition. 


Thus, a transportation service 
of commercial value in peace- 
time has become even more essen- 
tial in war-time. To guard Amer- 
ica’s health through supplying 
proper foods might be considered 
almost as important as the trans- 
portation of armament and troops; 
another job that the railroads 
are doing efficiently and whole- 
heartedly. 
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Proposal that U.S. adopt 
the Canadian system of 
cost-of-living bonuses 


Labor unions have suffered a setback 
in the first round of their struggle to force 
the Government to scrap its wage con- 
trols. Signs are multiplying that employ- 
ers and workers can expect no real change 
in the “little steel” formula for 60 days 
at least, and perhaps no change at all 
And, if the War Labor Board has 
its way, the anti-inflation fight will 





Lalor Weele 


Tithe Reg. U.S 


fusing to deal with unions while they are 
on strike has been violated. But they 
point out that the negotiations with John 
L. Lewis, president of the striking miners’ 
union, were carried on by Secretary of 
Interior Ickes, as Solid Fuels Administra- 
tor; hence the Board was not to blame. 
The WLB is relying on “responsible” labor 
leaders to respect the no-strike pledge. 
But AFL and the CIO leaders find con- 
tradictions in present wage policies. It is 
not clear to them, they say. why one 


EFFORTS TO HOLD LID ON WAGES 


WLB Warning That Pay Raise for Miners Can‘t Be Used as Precedent 


that he will fight to preserve the “little 
steel” formula is twofold: As WLB chair- 
man, Mr. Davis’s opinions carry great 
weight with other Board members. And 
Mr. Davis also is chairman of a special 
WLB committee that was appointed by 
President Roosevelt to investigate living 
costs with a view to narrowing the gap 
between prices and wages. Because this 
committee has 60 days in which to report 
its findings to Mr. Roosevelt, there is little 
likelihood that WLB will revise its policies 

to any great extent before that re- 





continue to put more emphasis on 
forcing prices down than on push- 
ing wages up. 

One week after the Congress of 


port is made. 
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Industrial Organizations demands 
an end to the “little steel” for- 
mula, Chairman William H. Davis 
of the War Labor Board says that 
he is not ready to surrender, but, 
on the contrary, has just begun to 
fight to preserve present stabiliza- 
tion policies. He is joined by two 
other public members—Vice Chair- 
man George W. Taylor and Frank 
P. Graham—in a warning to other 
unions not to expect to win wage 
concessions by striking just be- 





cause the coal miners won then 
demands while on strike. 
The other unions are asking 


why they should not interpret the 











xz Mr. Davis made it clear that he 

Bee ete believes prices still can be reduced 
Pata aS to a point that will bring a reason- 

i me ‘% Aig able parity between prices and 
OER Os wages. This is in line with the Ad- 

© ~~ Sri ministration’s past view that wages 

2 . ‘ An should not be raised to present 
Se ae oak price levels, because to do so would 
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start a never-ending race between 
prices and wages. 

Mr. Davis makes it known that, 
if the “little steel” formula is 


coal decision as an invitation to 
fle new wage demands. They also 
are asking why they, like the 
miners, should not strike to en- 
force their demands. The three 
public members of the WLB have 








eee Cost-of-living bonuses. 


for revision of wage policies. 


y = ~ 1 v\ breached, it will be President 
= coetesa LN Roosevelt, and not WLB, that 
“A MW 75 will do the job. Whether Mr. 
BY awe) PY SX < Roosevelt’s hand is forced may 
“f Ss rN Ge ‘\ » depend upon the attitude of Con- 
HN a Mes, \, wy) } (eS gress toward subsidies. For subsi- 
( Wl & ? Pn dies are the backbone of the 
7\— SY ; Administration’s program for re- 
(%4 WH YW \ Vp ducing prices, and, without these 
. Vy * CACw | subsidies, the President might find 
Wy Cy Lad / it difficult to resist the pressure 
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As 
Chairman Davis and WLB mem- 








answers for both of these ques- 
tions. 

To the first question, their an- 
Dever is this: The miners received no in- 
crease in basic hourly rates of pay; the 
agreement was not a violation of the “little 
steel” formula; the extra pay received by 
the miners was for extra work, to be paid 
for at the same rates that prevailed under 
their 1941-43 contract. This reply is, in 
efiect, a notice to the steelworkers and 
other CIO unions that they should not 
ask increases in hourly rates, when they 
present new demands, if they expect sym- 
pathetic consideration from WLB. 

On the question of striking to enforce 
mands, the public members say in ef- 
fect: It is true that WLB’s policy of re- 
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—Darling in Grand Rapids Herald 


THE START OF A NEW GOLD RUSH 


Government agency would negotiate with 
the miners while on strike, when another 
Government agency has a policy against 
negotiating with strikers. Why, they ask, 
could not other unions get their disputes 
referred to special Government tribunals 
if they defied the WLB’s no-strike policy? 

Then, too, the unions see a paradox in 
the fact that 450,000 miners were able to 
win pay increases of more than $10 a week 
while 1,100,000 nonoperating railroad 
workers, negotiating through another 
Government agency, were refused pay in- 
creases involving less than $4 a week. 

Significance of Mr. Davis’s assertion 


bers begin their investigation of 
living costs, this question arises 
among employers and_ workers: 
How would the Government revise its 
wage-stabilization policy if the committee 
found that a reasonable parity between 
wages and prices was not being maintained? 
One proposal considered in the past, and 
now being revived by some officials, is the 
Canadian system of paying cost-of-living 
bonuses. Idea is to keep wages in line with 
changes in the cost-of-living index without 
increasing hourly wage rates. The Canadian 
system gives workers in the lower-wage 
brackets a greater percentage increase in 
bonuses than the higher-wage earners. The 
system operates as follows: 
For each rise of one point in the 
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It's fitting that we should look 
up when shipyard and dock 
cranes swing their loads into place 
with wire rope’s aid. The Mari- 
time Commission and the builders 
of cargo ships give all of us reason 
for raising our sights. Well on 
their way to delivering 19,000,000 
tons this year, they have lifted 
their 1944 goal still higher... 
and will make it. 


Whenever production quotas 
are boosted, the demand for 
Yellow Strand Preformed Wire 
Rope goes up. As the armed serv- 
ices move up on the enemy they 
require more rope. That's why it’s 


Things are 


essential to care for your wire 
ropes...to get their full work 
capacity. Since the flexibility, 
toughness and endurance that 
promote long life are in every foot 
of Preformed Yellow Strand, use 
of this top grade helps to spread 
the supply. 


While vital war materials con- 
tinue to mount in quantity and 
force, civilian conservation re- 
mains the rule. In order to keep 
prices down, our government asks 
us to buy only what we must 
have, urges us to remember this 
slogan: Use it all, wear it out, 
make it do, or go without. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 


Branches; New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


PREFORMED WIRE ROPE 


B & B’s Army-Navy “'E”’ Flag, Three Times Won, Means that 
WE SERVE THE GOVERNMENT AS WE SERVE INDUSTRY: WITH DETERMINATION 
THAT OUR ENTIRE ENERGIES AND RESOURCES SHALL HELP TO WIN THE WAR 
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cost-of-living index, the amount of the 
bonus (or the increase in the amount 
of the bonus, as the case may be) , and 
for each drop of one point in the index, 
the decrease of the amount of bonus js: 
Twenty-five cents a week for al] 
adult male employes and for all other 
employes hired at basic wage rates of 
$25 or more per week, and one per cent 
on their basic weekly wage rates for 
male employes under 21 years of age 
and women workers employed at basic 
wage rates of less than $25 a week. 
For example, a man earning a $100-. 
month basic wage receives approximately 
$1 a month, or 1 per cent increase, for 
each 1 per cent increase in the cost of 
Also, a worker getting $200 
in basic pay receives the same 
money increase, approximately $1 a month 
This increase, however, is only one-half of 
1 per cent of the $200 wage for each 1 per 
cent of living costs. 


living. 
month 


Bonuses apply only to basic wage rates, 








Dorma Buen 








—MacGovern in New York Post 


HOW'S YOUR 1.Q.? 


not to overtime. They are redetermined 


every three months. Latest adjustment has 5 


just been made, effective on the first pay- 
roll period on or after November 15. The 
adjustment provides: 

A weekly bonus increase of 35 cents 
for all adult men workers and other 
employes receiving $25 or more a week; 
an increase of 1.4 per cent of their 
weekly wage rates for male employes 
under 21 and all women employes 
whose wage rates are below $25 a 
week. Maximum bonuses will be $4.60, 
or 18.4 per cent of the weekly wage 
rate, as the case may be. 

The increases were based on a rise of 14 
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in the cost-of-living index in the last three 


nt months. 

nd The nearest thing to an open indorse- 

x, ment of a modified Canadian plan to come 

1s: fom a wage-stabilization official in this 

all sountry has just been offered by Herman 

er \, Gray, a member of the War Labor 

of Board’s New York panel. Mr. Gray would 

~ freeze all wage rates at present levels. 

‘or Canada’s wage rates are stabilized as of 

ee Nov. 15, 1941.) Using $35 a week as his 

= base rate, instead of the $25 used in Can- 

~ da, Mr. Gray would permit a 1 per cent 

-. onus on that amount for each one-point 

ately se in cost of living. 

, for a . : 

t of Under the Gray plan, past wage in- 
creases over an unspecified period, but pre- 

0 a a 

ame amably beginning in January, 1941, would 

nth | credited against the bonuses. These 

If of |} bonuses would be reduced by the amount 

| per of past raises. If any further wage adjust- 
ments were necessary, such as merit in- 

ates, [creases or increases to correct inequities, 
Mr. Gray would have them paid in War 

wail 











—Harris & Ewing 
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Somebody slipped up 
.-- back in the States 


An undetected broken part...and 
at a crucial momenta tank, a plane, 
a gun goes out of action. A tragedy 
born back in the States when some- 
body improperly packed a part for 
shipment. 

Making precision instruments of 
war is just a portion of the home- 
front job today. There must be pre- 
cision packing, too. 

So, in defense plants throughout 
the nation, KIMPAK* Creped Wad- 
ding now is widely used for pack- 
ing wart material of 


the jars and jolts that often cause 
damage during transportation. 

Parts made of plastic, glass, wood, 
or metal... objects large or small, 
light or heavy, and of every con- 
ceivable size and shape now reach 
their destinations sa/e/y. . . thanks to 
KIMPAK. 

Don’t risk using a type of pack- 
ing that may fail. Specify low-cost 
“shock-absorbing” KIMPAK and de- 
liver the goods with the same pains- 
taking care that you use in making 
them! The KIMPAK 





all descriptions. In 
KIMPAK, a million 
tiny air-cell “shock- 
absorbers” cushion 





PACK WITH 


Kim 


pak 


CREPED WADDING 


booklet gives you all 
the facts. Mail the 
handy coupon for 
your copy... now. 


Poasen Coun ras 
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t has Bonds to hold in trust until after the war 
pay- Canadian labor is not too fond of the qnananencnamenanen 
The | Sonus system, as evidenced by recent KIMBERLY-CLARK CORP. 
trikes in coal mines and steel mills, but, on Established 1872 USN-1148 
nts | te whole, has agreed to co-operate. It is Creped Wadding Division 
her § Westionable, however, if U.S. labor lead- Neenah, Wisconsin 
¥ ers could | -rsus ace Send illustrated Booklet 
ek; c — ” “ uaded to accept the that gives complete facts about KIMPAK. 
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ow to stay alive... 


in ONE easy lesson” 


You won’t be seeing movies like this at your neighborhood 
theater. In fact, you’d likely rather not see them. They’re 
pretty grim. They show how easy it is to stop a bullet... 
if you’re careless . . . and how to stay healthy by using 
common sense. 

Filmosound Projectors are flashing lifesaving training films 
on Army camp screens all over America... revealing enemy 
tactics to our fighting men... schooling them in war-wise 
caution and courage. Special films, that you may never see, 
explain almost every phase of modern warfare... and in every 
branch of service, Filmosound Projectors and Filmo Cameras 
help carry the tremendous training load... help weld millions 
of green recruits into a single, tough, hard-hitting Army. 

And so your peaceful, pleasant home movies will have to 
wait... until Filmosound equipment has completed this 
cold-blooded, necessary task. And when it’s done there will 
be an America for you to film that will be finer and stronger 
than it ever was before. It’s worth the waiting. 


BUY WAR BONDS 


Opti-onics* is OPTIcs...elec- 
trONics ... mechaniCs. It is e 
research and engineering by 
Bell & Howell in these three 


related sciences to accom- 
plish many things never be- 





fore obtainable. Today Opti- 

onics is a WEAPON. Tomor- yb a - 

row, it willbe a SERVANT... 997 +." Sf 4 A 
to work, protect, educate, wood; Washington, D.C. ; Wg « 
and entertain. London. Established 1907. voy see +o” 


Products combining the sciences of OPTics « electrONics *« mechaniCS 


PRECISION-MADE BY 


CECU and Srowell 














of the members of WLB—three represen}. 
ing the public and four representing ep. 
ployers. It is significant because in th 
past Government agencies have oppose 
closer supervision of union affairs. 

The warning that comes from the thre 
public members is this: Organized labo, 
is likely to find Congress in a mood ty 
adopt more stringent labor restriction 
than those now in effect unless labor com. 
plies with its no-strike pledge and accepts 





the decisions of Government agencies deal. 
ing with wartime labor disputes. 

The industry members urge Congress ty 
act at once to require more responsibility 
of unions and to protect workers, employ. 
ers and the public from unions that mis 
use their power. 

But why, it is asked, should War Labo; 
Board members be talking about tighte 
legislative sanctions against unions while 
the country has the Smith-Connally Law: 
This measure was designed to curb strikes 
and punish strikers. 

The answer is this: Both Government 
officials and employers have hesitated to 
use the law against unions. The law says 
that criminal penalties against striker 
cannot be applied until a plant is operated 
by the Government. It is true that th 9 
coal miners continued to stay away from 
their jobs after the Government seized 
the mines a second time, but the strike 
was settled in a few days, and no attempt 
was made to enforce the criminal penalty 
The Government and employers both have 
the right to sue strikers for damages re- 
sulting from strikes while plants are in 
private hands, but this privilege has not 
been used. Employers have hesitated to 
bring suit against workers and union leaé- 
ers with whom they must do_ busines 
every day. Also, most walkouts have 
been settled quickly without prolonged 
work stoppages. 

Only in the field of strike elections has 
the law been functioning according t 
plan. To date, the National Labor Rel- 
tions Board has held 77 strike elections 
In only seven of these have the workers 
voted against striking, but only in a fen 
instances have they availed themselves of 
the privilege of striking. 


— 








find refreshing relaxation from 
the constant strain of war-time 
duties in the quiet, restful atmos: — 
phere of Hampshire House. — 
SINGLE ROOMS FROM $8 ; 


DOUBLE ROOMS FROM $10 
SUITES FROM $16 








VINCENT J. COYLE, Monoging Director 
150 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH, NEW YORK, N. Y 
Circle 6-7700 
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Come to a State 








These tax savings have not been accomplished 
through any stroke of luck . . . they are the 
result of rigid State economy and *‘good house- 
keeping.’’ They are also a result of the State's 
efforts to help business in Pennsylvania to oper- 
ate profitably and to find good markets. 
Pennsylvania is leading the nation in the 
output of more of the critical war materials 
than any other State. It is far out ahead in 





The Legislature in Pennsylvania, on the recommendation of the State Administration, has 
recently abolished five forms of State taxes. This cuts the tax bill by forty-five million dollars 
for the biennium. Pennsylvania has also amended other tax laws to provide future savings to 
business men and other taxpayers, and has put employers’ payments for unemployment com- 
pensation on a merit rating basis. The State budget is balanced, with a good surplus. 





State officials in Pennsylvania recognize that, to the companies within its borders, 
taxation may be the difference between profit and loss, and to its citizens it may be the 
difference between a good job and a mediocre job, or no job at all, 


practical, self-supporting plans for cooperation 
with business men in the years just ahead. 

If that is the kind of working and planning 
YOU think a State should be doing for its people 
and its businesses, perhaps you would like your 
“ee in Pennsylvania. Write or wire the State 

partment of Commerce, Harrisburg, for infor- 
mation on available plants, sites, labor supplies, 
equitable taxation, proximity to markets, etc. 


Department of Commerce, Harrisburg, Pa. 


















"Epwarp Martin 
Governor 






Pennsylvania 


Fiorp CHALPANT 
Secretary of Commerce 









Pennsylvania—a fine place to live, a fine place to be in business 








The backlog of diesel-repair ex- 
perience accumulated over many 
years in Bethlehem’s ship repair 
yards is now helping our mer- 
chant marine in its task of supply- 
ing world-wide fighting fronts. 
We are now handling a tremen- 
dous volume of diesel-repair work. 
The jobs are unprecedented in 
type and complexity. Many vessels 
coming to Bethlehem yards for 
diesel repairs were built in coun- 
tries now under German domina- 
tion. The plans and patterns of 
their engines are in the hands of 


Bethlehem Steel Company, General Offices: Bethlehem, Pa. + Shbip- 


building Division, 25 Broadway, New York City « Export Distributor, 
Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation, 25 Broadway, New York City mare 


@ 
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Diesel repairs 


the Nazis, so that when replace- 
ment parts are needed it is often 
necessary to dismantle machinery, 
patiently take off dimensions, pre- 
pare new working drawings, make 
patterns. 

Bethlehem has ship repair yards 
on the harbors of Boston, New 
York, Baltimore, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles. 

Today the big job is to keep 
ships moving steadily to far-flung 
fighting fronts. When the war is 
won, Bethlehem’s diesel ship- 
building and ship repair experi- 


War BONDS 


















... another Arts advantage torpedoed 


ence will once more be at the 
service of an expanded peace- 
time merchant fleet; and American 
industry will have a new independ- 
ence in the building and main- 
taining of its shipping facilities. 










































Plus and Minus 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Wremd of American Busiess 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


In looking ahead to 1944..... Consensus of official appraisals is this: 
Businessmen, generally, can expect another boom year. That is true despite 
probable end of the German war by, or even before, the middle of the year. 
Production will continue at peak levels during first quarter, maybe during 
the first half year. Downturn will start with Germany's defeat. It will not be 
precipitate, but gradual, cushioned by continued production for Japanese war. 
Trade will hold at a high level; will be equal to 1943 in dollar volume. 
Employment will hold at peak levels so long as German war goes on; will : 
start a gradual decline once that war ends. Unemployment may begin to be a real 
problem by the end of 1944, by the time war programs are curtailed sharply. 

The wage trend, the price trend, will continue moderately upward. 
Altogether: Next year promises to be a year of change, of much shifting 
about as some industries move out of war production back to peace production. It 

will be a year of uncertainties, of new problems for many employers. 

' Japanese war will ease, but will not remove, the problem of reconversion. 
That's because, except in aircraft and naval vessels, Japan probably can largely 
be defeated out of inventory, out of war goods that will be on hand. 























To place the 1944 outlook on a statistical basis..... 

= Industry's production now is about 245 per cent of the 1935-39 average; is 
near the war peak. And: Even with an end to war with Germany in first half 
1944, production index probably will fall only to about 220 in the second half. 
That still is a boom level. It compares with 140 as the 1940 average. 

National income payments are to be $142,000,000,000 in 1943. That compares 
' with $76,500,000,000 in 1940. Trend still is upward. But: End of the German war 
would see a reversal of trend, a moderate decline in second half 1944. 

Wage and salary payments in 1943 are at a rate of $100,000,000,000. If both 
wars continued, they would move slightly higher in 1944. A decline will start 
in second half 1944 if Germany is out of the war. Yet: The decline will not be 
drastic for 1944 as a whole. It could be gaining momentum by the year end. 














the Factory pay rolls might reach $31,000,000,000 in 1944 with total war. That 
-_ is nearly three times the 1940 rate. But: End of one war would see the start of 
a a sharp decline as some plants closed, aS overtime dwindled. 

ved Over all: Outlook is for prosperity in 1944 even with end of the German 

Ses, war. It is for the start of decline when one war ends, but with a continued 


high level of activity, as measured by prewar standards, so long as either war 
; continues. No drastic shake-out is anticipated before defeat of Japan, too. 
Year of biggest readjustment is likely to be 1945, not 1944. 





It still is true that reconversion problems are industry's biggest. These 
problems are not yet immediate. They will become vital when one war ends. 

That's why it is important to get a line now on policy. Policy making in 
reconversion will be much influenced by Bernard Baruch. Mr. Baruch is to head 
up Government's reconversion machinery. On the basis of his known views: 

Raw material allocations will be used to bring an orderly shift back to 
peacetime production; will continue, if necessary, into the period of peace. 
Price controls, wage-salary controls will be kept until release c&n be had 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


without danger that the supply-demand situation will touch off price inflation. 

Stock-piling of raw materials will be undertaken to protect this country's 
Supply situation. War demand is depleting some low-cost United States raw 
materials. 

In a word: Mr. Baruch is not one who believes in immediate removal of war 
controls; is rather on the side of those who would use controls to ease industry 
back to a peacetime basis with a minimum of violent fluctuations. That fact may 
help to influence Congress, which will incline to a quick return to "normal." 





When it comes to the present reconversion outlook..... 

Automobiles: It is less than a 50-50 prospect that any new cars will be 
made in 1944. Automobiles are not at the top of the reconversion list. 

Trucks: Truck manufacture will be stepped up sharply before automobiles. 

Farm machinery: This industry will get early call on materials released by 
cuts in war programs. Demand will be urgent both at home and for export. 

Railroad equipment: High on the list of reconversion priorities. 

Household equipment: Kitchen equipment of all kinds will get an early call 
for metals as they are released. So will refrigerators, washing machines, maybe 
vacuum cleaners, garden equipment of many kinds. 

There will be a big release of steel once the merchant shipbuilding program 
tapers off. End of the war against Germany would release great quantities of 
nearly everything. Result is that 1944 is likely to see the start of production 
in many kinds of consumer durable goods. Planning now looks in that direction. 

















A big problem of surplus war materials is likely to break in 1944, too. 

Army-Navy hold vast inventories of nearly everything. They hold great re- 
serves of food, clothing, gasoline, office equipment, trucks, blankets, shoes. 
They will be under great pressure to let go of many things as soon as war ends. 

And: As matters now stand there is no policy, no sales machinery. 

As much as $25,000,000,000 or more worth of materials might be left to hang 
over markets. Dumping could cause much trouble. That is another problem for 
early White House attention. If interested officials have their way: 

1. There will be no new Government corporation to handle sale. 

2. There will be purchase priorities with federal, State, local governments ? 
getting first choice, foreign governments next choice. Then: Private buyers 
would be offered remaining goods on a bid basis, with sales widely spaced. 

Desire is to avoid an upset of markets. 

Right now: Only a modest amount of surplus goods, maybe $150,000,000 worth, 
is available for immediate sale. Release of typewriters, of trucks, of other 
Army-Navy material of interest to civilians will await the end of one war. 

















Wage-price situation is the one of most immediate concern. 

Wages: Official policy still is to resist increases; to slow the pressure 
for a general wage rise. Concessions will be made, but reluctantly. 

Prices: Upward trend will continue to be resisted; will remain in fairly ? 
Slow motion in areas where controls are applied. It is very improbable that 
the price situation will get far out of hand while the war lasts. 

Cost of living: The living-cost trend will continue to be slowly upward. 

Idea that whole wage-price lid is about to blow off is not well founded. 
What's to happen is that the control line is to bend somewhat, not break now. 











In some of the other fields of immediate interest..... 

Taxes: Only modest or no increases are to be placed on incomes, individual 
or corporate. For details of House bill see page 45. 

Renegotiation: For details of probable policy changes see same page. 

Trucks: Limited truck production for civilian use is being authorized. 

Tires: This situation remains very tight. 
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A president has slept here. . . and sen- 
ators and governors and princes. But 
tonight this room in a Fred Harvey 
hotel belongs to Private Pringle of the 
U. S. armed forces—the most impor- 
tant guest we’ve ever had. 

These days Private Pringle has first 
choice at any of the Fred Harvey hotels 
throughout the wide Southwest. Some- 
times every room is taken by service 
men or women, leaving no accommo- 
dations for civilians. 

In our restaurants and dining cars, 
too, the war has made a great difference. 
In addition to our tremendously in- 
creased civilian patronage, we are serv- 
ing tens of thousands of Fred Harvey 


meals every day to Americans in uni- 


























form. With food rationing so severe, 
trained personnel so scarce, it is often 
impossible to give you the kind of serv- 
ice you’ve come to expect. 

Our 6000 employes—some of whom 
have worked with the Harvey family 
through three generations—are grate- 
ful for your good-humored understand- 
ing of this temporary situation. We 
thank you—and promise you the old- 
time Fred Harvey hospitality will be 


back again just as soon asthe waris won. 


* * * 





Outstanding among 
Fred Harvey hotels in 
the Southwest are LA 
FONDA in Old Santa 
Fe, N. M., EL TOVAR 
and BRIGHT ANGEL LODGE 
in Grand Canyon National Park. 
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RESTAURANTS * SHOPS + HOTELS + DINING CARS 


3000 MILES OF HOSPITALITY — FROM CLEVELAND TO THE PACIFIC COAST 


Copyright 1943. Fred Harvey, Chicago 


_ People_ 
otf the Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


Bernard M. Baruch is shouldering oy 
of Washington’s most important and troy, 
blesome jobs. It is Mr. Baruch’s special 
responsibility to prepare the national ecg. 
omy for the wrench that will come with 
the end of the war and the shift to pro- 
duction for peace. 

No title goes with the job—and that i 
all right with Mr. Baruch. His readings 
to help out with arising government, 
problems and his preference for keeping 
his assistance anonymous are commo 
knowledge. The man and his background. 
in fact, are well known. 

But the public is not so well informed 
about Mr. Baruch’s new task. What, jp 
more specific terms, 
is the work he now is 
undertaking? Many 
are asking that ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Baruch’s job 
falls into two cate- 
gories. First of all, he 
is to see to it, for the 
present, that war ma- 
terials are produced 
only to the extent to 
which they are need- 
ed. Unnecessary pro- 
duction must be 
pruned out, and labor 
and materials saved. 
Some hope that an 
increased production 
of civilian goods may 
be one result of that. 

But when produc- 
tion is cut back, it means that war con 
tracts are canceled abruptly. And _ that 
leads to Mr. Baruch’s second responsibility. 
When a contract is canceled, the cor 
tractor often finds that his capital is tied 
up in materials he has bought, and im 
partly manufactured articles. He needs 
money to swing quickly to civilian pro 
duction or other war work. He has a 
claim on the Government covering the 
losses resulting from the termination of 
his contract. The more quickly he is paid, 
the more quickly he can resume produc 
tion along other lines. 

Mr. Baruch is working out uniform 
plans for settling such contract claims, 
simply and quickly, in a way that wil 
mean the least interruption to employ- 
ment. This leads directly into the postwar 
phase. because, with cessation of fighting, 


—Harris & Ewing 
MR. BARUCH 


war contracts in general will be canceled 
and much of the nation’s production and 
employment will reach a temporary pause. 
Mr. Baruch’s planning is intended to work 
for a quick resumption of business and 
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TIME AND TIMING MAKE 
THE DIFFERENCE... . 








Primitive 16th Century case shot car- 
ried a fuze of wood or paper filled 
with gunpowder. The gunner ignited 
this fuze at the mouth of the gun, 
just before touching off the propellent 
charge. Range was 400 to 500 yards. 
And the moment at which the shot 
would burst was highly unpredictable. 

Today with bombers traveling at 


KNOCKING DOWN 
THE MITSUBISHIS .. . 


4 bride coming in at 10,000 feet—Jap 
Mitsubishis. The Yank 3-inch anti-air- 
craft guns will be “‘on target” only a few 
seconds. Their fire must be correctly gauged 
and shell fuzes timed with split-second 
accuracy to achieve success. 

And helping to make America’s ack-ack 
even more effective are the contributions to 
accuracy made by three Elgin scientists 
who recently received the nation’s highest 
wartime production award. 

Projectiles timed with the fuzes made by 
Elgin can be depended upon to burst at the 


exact split-second for which they are set, 
thus reducing one of the greatest elements 
of error in today’s precision anti-aircraft fire. 

Jewelers continue to have available star- 
timed, beautifully-styled Elgin watches for 
civilians. But until victory, production of 
precision equipment for the United Nations 
will remain Elgin’s first concern. 


* ELGIN - 


THE GREATEST NAME IN AMERICAN FINE WATCHMAKING SINCE 1865 


Elgin manufactures for Army, Novy and Aviation use by the United Nations: 
NAVIGATION WATCHES « STOP WATCHES ¢ AVIATION CLOCKS « TANK CLOCKS « SERVICE WATCHES 
TE FUZES FOR SHELLS « JEWEL BEARINGS « SPECIAL TIMING DEVICES FOR NAVAL AND AVIATION USE « RAILROAD AND 
TRANSPORTATION WATCHES 


300 mph and more, anti-aircraft shells 
have only a split-second in which to 
be effective. Fragmentation must 


take place on the precise instant or 
there will be an error of yards at the 
target. The sensitive mechanical fuzes 
which make such timing possible are 
one of the great achievements in war 
equipment. 








ELGIN TIME FUZE 


one of the large quantity pro- 
duced by Elgin without a single 
rejection by ordnance authorities. 
Like all Elgin war equipment, 
each Elgin time fuze which rides 
the nose of an anti-aircraft pro- 
jectile is thoroughly American— 
created of American materials 
by American craftsmen. 

















is your defense against 
pipe wrench breakdown 





HE unique advantage of this RI@&ID> wrench 

becomes more valuable the further around the 
fighting globe it goes from sources of replace- 
ment and repair. For that guaranteed housing 
means it won’t break or warp —it keeps on 
working! No binding of hookjaw or of adjust- 
ing nut in its wide open housing. But you 
haven’t any more time to repair wrenches these 
days than the fighting services have. For delay- 
proof tools today and money-saving tomorrow 
... ask your Supply House for the Ritaib. 


THE RIDGE TOOL COMPANY, ELYRIA, OHIO 
Same fzilure-proof RiteIp qual- 
ity in this End Pattern for hard- 
to-get-at pipes in coils or against 
flat surfaces.... Sizes 6” to 36”. 


_*& PIPE TOOLS x* , “jf 
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absorption of jobless war workers and 















































turning veterans. 
But Mr. Baruch’s responsibilities 4 
not stop with contracts. He is chanpj 


with providing solutions for all the oth 
problems incidental to the changegy, 
And these problems are many (see Day 
11). 

Now, how does Mr. Baruch handle sy 
an assignment? 

Mr. Baruch’s methods. First of all} 
wants to know the facts. It is ang 
habit with him. Woodrow Wilson dubbg 
him “Dr. Facts,” when he was chairmp 
of the War Industries Board in the fix 
World War. To get the facts, Mr. Bamg 
first will conduct an investigation. Hes 
gathering together a small staff for thy 
purpose. But it will be a quiet investig. 
tion, or at least as quiet as he can keepi 
in the face of intense controversy ove 
contract cancellation and other issues, 

Truman Committee reports will 
studied. Army, Navy and Maritime Con. 
will be asked for special dats 
Business leaders will be consulted. Whe 
Mr. Baruch has all the informaiion befor 
studied it, ly 
will make his recommendations. He ha 
watched the wartime economic situation 


mission 


him and has analyzed and 


develop, at close range, and he intends | 
see it through. 

Mr. Baruch and the war. Mr. Bard 
and his advice were not always so popula 
with the Administration as they are nor 
Before the war began he urged a broad, 
vigorous anti-inflation program. His re. 
ommendations were ignored at first, but 
most of them were put into practice later 
He has been critical of many phases o 
the war’s domestic direction, but never 
and President Roosevelt re 
mained on close terms. For months, the 
President and official 
sought, and received, his advice. 

They included Mr. Baruch’s old friend 
James F. Byrnes, now Director of Wa 
Mobilization and technically Mr. Baruch’ 
hoss. The two work closely together and 
have little difficulty in reaching joint de 
cisions. Between them they are able t 
exert a considerable persuasive pressure 
upon President Roosevelt in support d 
their views and plans. 

Mr. Baruch, like Mr. Byrnes, is wel 
liked in Congress. Conservative groups, # § 
well as New Deal liberals, listen when he 
That may prove valuable, for 

Mr. Baruch’s recommendations 
must have congressional approval. 
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"ROUTE OF THE EMPIRE BUILDER” =n 
MEANS “DEPENDABILITY” TO SHIPPERS 
AND PASSENGERS ——.2styinpncacracorner 


for all the theaters of World War II. 
This year Great Northern will handle 


i th test traffic load in its hist 
Great Northern Operating wit fewer locomotives and cre than 
“ 99 = - during World War I. Its bly-engi- 
Know How iS Big Factor tr cote Neem is Monat Eaaiees 
. . 2 and the Pacific makes this possible. 
in Maintaining Victory Pace Great Northern’s short, strategic line 
crosses the Rocky Mountains in Mon- 
Dependable transportation by rail tana through Marias Pass, lowest in any 









never has been so important as now, northern state, and the Cascades in 

when armament, en ¢ ore and steel, Washington through 8-mile CascadeTun- 

explosives, lumber, plywood, copper, nel, longest in the Western Hemisphere. - 

juminum, magnesium, and an impres- These advantages assure greater com- Here’s a mammoth G. N. locomotive 
sive list of foodstuffs are moving from fort for passengers and dependability roaring down the Victory trail with a train- 
and to Great Northern territory. of freight schedules. a : % 






load of war supplies. Regular passenger 
and freight trains, in addition to special 
GRE AT NORTHERN RAI LWVBY _ rilitary trains, are handled by different 
motive power, each designed for a specific 
job — diesel, electric, coal-burning and 


BETWEEN GREAT LAKES AND PACIFIC oil-burning steam locomotives. 









Your Prollem— 
Our Jot 


It'is our job to help every family man who 


has the problem of affording adequate 
life insurance. We have designed low- 


cost policies to meet common situations. 


We may have 
the one you 


need 


thd) rurlential 


Busurance ¥ Company of America 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. ]. 














THE 
PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL 
BANK 


Or ganized 1803 


Largest and Oldest Bank in Pennsylvania 


Unexcelled Foreign Exchange Facilities 


Resources over $750,000,000 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Member of Federal Reserve System 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


































“The Veas 
and Nays’ 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Epitor’s Note: Brief letters of com. 
ment and suggestions are invited. Thoy 
not intended for publication, and thoy 
with which writers desire to have onh 
initials used, should be so marked. — 


Lesson For Postwar Era 


Sir:—There is not much use in bring. 
ing up 25 years ago, except as to the less 
it should teach. I was much shocked 
our behavior after World War I, and fet 
it was virtually asking for trouble. 

Well, “this time” we may at least hop 
the country, and the world in general, 
will not again act like a spoiled kid—by 
we had best not take it for granted. 
Pasadena, Calif. W. H. Surtoy 


Freight Rates: South vs. North 


Sir:—I have read with considerable in- 
terest the special report on “Back of 
Freight-Rate Dispute” (USN, Nov. 5). 

This article relies largely on the report 
of the Board of Investigation and Re. 
search (set up under the Transportation 
Act of 1940), but its tenor indicates that 
there is rate discrimination against the 
South and West, and that there is a general 
shipper demand for a revision of the rates 
which is hardly justified even by the re- 
port of the BIR. Your researcher could 
have developed with very little difficulty 
or trouble that there is no general shipper 
demand for a revision of the rates, and 
that the agitation has been largely politi- 
cal; further, that important shippers and 
industries in the South prefer the present 
rate adjustment, in and, perhaps most 
important, that there has been a substan- 
tial industrial development in the South. 
Louisville, Ky. Joun E. Triror 

Assistant Vice President, Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad Co. 





Sir: —Why should it be thought strange 
that the South’s freight rates are different 
from those in the North? Testimony before 
the L.C.C. shows that approximately 80 pet 
cent of all the tonnage hauled by Southem 
roads moves on a general rate structure 
no higher than in the North. If we exclude 
coal, nearly half of the entire tonnage ™ 
the South moves on rates lower, mile for 
mile, than in the Nort!:—often substan- 
tially lower. The general over-all average 
level of rates in the South has been estl- 
mated to be from 3 per cent to 5 per cent 
higher than in the North. 

Nashville, Tenn. C. E. Wien 
Industrial Traffic Consultant 
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Mechanical Hair Drier. Powered 
ith Electric Me i 
P with Lmerson-Electric Motor, Dries 
3 } 7 e e,? e e e 
||), Heaviest Suit of Hair in 10 Minutes! 
|| | [| 
| 
Tha TT This Startling Invention of 1898 Pioneered 
thow | Another Great American Industry 
only 
By the ingenious combination of a gas burner and 
electric motor-driven blower, heated air was forced 
through a pipe to the desired elevation. Women 
bring. marveled at the time saved in drying their hair. The 
= news spread, more shops were opened. Today, a 
. al ° . . . 
id fel nation-wide industry of equipment and supply manu- 
facturers, distributors and beauty salons serves the 
- hope women of America. 
-neral, , 
—but This is but one of many instances where Emerson- 
L. Electric has kept pace with the development of 
— appliances and equipment from inception to their 
present-day utility. 
) 
ble in- 
ck of 
5). 
report 
d Re * 
tation This device was made for Mr. 
s that A. F. Godefroy, of St. Louis, 
¢ ~ an internationally-known au- 
st the thority on beauty culture 
eneral An Emerson-Electric an- 
te nouncement of 1898 says “’It 
Tare will dry perfectly the heaviest 
he ‘a suit of hair in ten minutes.”’ BREAD MIXER 
could 
ficulty 
hipper HAIR DRIER 
3, and 
politi- Whenever you visit ‘the butcher, the baker, the candlestick 
‘s and maker,"’ you'll be better served by time-saving appliances, 
rescal he, ~aaellagmertesnag fer your comfort, powered by 
most 
bstan- . ‘ 
South The War Bonds You Buy Today Will Pay for the New Appli- 
re ances and Comfort Conveniences You'll Want After Victory 
ville ; 
d Co The expanded war activity of Emerson-Electric has created a new and vastly en- => 
larged field of manufacturing operations, particularly in light metals and plastics. . . . E Poot 
i This—added to the experience of more than half a century in the precision manu- mensntees: & ase 
i 5 facture of motors, fans, appliances, and arc welders—will be reflected in the Emerson- engoged in the produc- 
befor nae poeiacte of te Seen. tion of power-operated revolving turrets 
80 per “After Victory” manufacturers of new and improved motor-driven appliances and for United Notions’ Bombers, electric 
h equipment will again confidently power their products with Emerson-Electric : y 
ee Motors, based on the latest conceptions of design, construction and efficiency. motors fer eircreft control, shell porte== 
ucture ! lectric fons, t and welders 
are THE EMERSON ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING COMPANY 7 SOO [0Mf motors and 
age in Saint Louis... Branches: New York « Chicago « Detroit « Los Angeles « Davenport authorized by government priorities. 
ile for 
bstan- 
verage 
n esti- : 
r cent ' =! oN % ’ 
EMERSON Zee ELECTRIC 
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Conflict Over Postwar Thrones . . . Move to Change 
WPB’s Peace Setup . . . Waste in Nonwar Spending? 


A Stalin-Roosevelt-Churchill meeting 
any time soon will be largely for the 
purpose of getting better acquainted, 
inasmuch as Cordell Hull obtained all 
of the basic agreements that had been 
sought. A meeting of top-ranking mili- 
tary commanders would be of much 
greater importance. 


x * * 


Some high officials here are concerned 
over the British tendency to support 
moves to keep kings on their thrones 
in Europe. Italy, Yugoslavia, Greece, 
all are cases in point where present 
kings appear to create little popular 
enthusiasm. 


x k * 


Mr. Roosevelt let down rather badly 
both James F. Byrnes, as War Mobi- 
lizer, and Fred Vinson, as Economic 
Stabilizer, when he gave the signal to 
Harold Ickes to make a deal with 
John L. Lewis on mine wages. Mr. 
Byrnes spent a long time trying to 
figure out ways to outmaneuver Mr. 
Lewis, only to be outmaneuvered by 
the President himself in the end. Mr. 
Vinson is left with fewer arguments to 
oppose other wage increases, 


x & 


Bernard Baruch was chosen by James 
Byrnes to head up war demobilization 
machinery in the hope of reassuring 
businessmen on policy. Mr. Baruch, 
however, believes that it will be neces- 
sary to continue many wartime con- 
trols for a number of years after the 
war. 


xk k * 


The Government trend-charting ex- 
pert is letting the White House know 
that his charts indicate, even after the 
November 2 election, that a fourth 
election is “in the bag” if the President 
runs again. He finds that the trends 
this year are attributable to the small 
vote. 


2 2 


High Army officials are embarrassed, 
as well as surprised, by the continued 
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effort of politicians to bring in the 
names of active generals as possible 
presidential nominees in 1944, 


x k * 


James Byrnes is being told that he 
could make some very great savings 
if he really would press for a check on 
waste in Lend-Lease, Army and Navy 
expenditures in some fields that would 
not interfere with the war effort. Iner- 
tia tends to keep some big programs 
under way long after the need has 
passed. 


=: = 2 


Stirrings all through organized labor, 
with demand on leaders to strike for 
higher wages in emulation of the 
tactics of John L. Lewis, are back of 
War Labor Board warnings that Con- 
gress may have to enact stronger anti- 
strike legislation. WLB’s Chairman 
Davis finds himself in a hole as a re- 
sult of concessions to Lewis, 


xk 


Peace feelers from Hitler satellite na- 
tions are coming from many direc- 
tions. To date, no feeler for peace, on 
any authentic basis, has come out of 
Germany. 


x k * 


Leo Crowley will hold the purse strings 
for the U.S. in operations of the new 
United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration, assuring that. 
this is unlikely to become a world 
WPA with U.S. footing the bill. How 
much European relief is going to cost 
after this war will depend in important 
part on what time of year the war 
ends. 


a=  @ 


Harry Hopkins is finding that his 
field of White House operations is 
more and more narrowed by the fact 
that he lacks a personal organization 
to do chores for him. James Byrnes, 
also at the White House, tends to take 
on a widening field of activities through 
the organization he is building. 

















Donald Nelson’s WPB is likely 
have its name changed and to be given 
new management before undertaki 
the job of reconverting United State 
industry back to a peacetime basis 
after converting it to a war produc. 
tion basis. 


a 


2x & @ 


Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill hay 
found themselves no match fo; 
France’s Charles de Gaulle in the fied f « 
of French politics. General de Gaull 
has won the position that he wanted in 
French affairs in the face of efforts by 
skillful American and British poli. 
ticians to keep him bottled up. 





x *k * 


John L. Lewis at one time was ready 
to settle his argument over coal miners 
wages for an increase of $1 a day. By 
taking advantage of openings left him 
by the White House, Mr. Lewis finally 
came out with $1.50 a day, somewhat 
to his surprise. 


= & @ 


A “partisan” movement in Poland now 
is adding to the worry of those offi- 
cials who have hoped to be able to 
restore something like the conservative 
prewar governments in Europe. All 
over the continent, divisions are ap- 
pearing in nations along left and right- 
wing lines. 





2 & & 


Bernard Baruch may not be as con- 
servative in his ideas on postwar us 
of Government controls and of Gov- 
ernment planning as businessmen ¥ 
imagine. Mr. Baruch is advancing 
ideas that sound middle-of-the-road 


x 2 ® 


Herbert Lehman, as head of UNRRA, 
will find that the State Department 
as well as Leo Crowley’s Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration will have a hold 
on his operations. State Department 
and Foreign Economic Administra 
tion both take a conservative approach 
to the problem of relief and rehabili- 
tation after this war. 
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? One LUMP OF SUGAR, muddled in 


a little water 

Two dashes of bitters 

Ice cubes 

Twist of lemon peel 

A very, very, VERY good whiskey 
..-like Four Roses! 
_ That's what makes an Old Fash- 
loned tick! 

And now...just one thing more... 

If your favorite bar or package 
store should happen to be tempo- 
tarily out of Four Roses when you 





What makes an Old Fashioned tick? 


ask for it, we hope you'll be patient. 


We are doing our best to appor- 
tion our prewar stocks of whiskies 
to assure vou a continuing supply 
of Four Roses until the war is won. 


Now, of course, we are devoted 
to the production of alcohol for ex- 
plosives, rubber, and other vital 
war needs. 


So, if you can’t always get Four 
Roses, you'll understand why. And 
with a war to be won, we know you 
wouldn't want it any other way. 








Four Roses is a blend of 
straight whiskies 90 proof, 
Frankfort Distilleries, Inc., 
Louisville & Baltimore. 














WHAT HAS ROSIE THE RIVETER 
TO DO WITH 


} Fresh Strawberries 
4_tor Thanksgiving ? 


Razzberries for Tojo. Right 
now, that’s more important than 
anything else to Rosie the Riveter. 
But there'll come a day (after a 
certain boy with MacArthur comes 
flying triumphantly home to a big 
church wedding) when a lot of the 
good new things of peacetime will 
become important to Rosie the 
Housewife. Among them—don’t 
fresh strawberries for 
Thanksgiving! 


overlook 


While Rosie rivets, a big barrel- 
shaped contraption stands close at 
hand. It is a Santocel Deepfreeze 
unit, made by the Deepfreeze Divi- 
sion of Motor Products Corpora- 
tion, North Chicago, Illinois, and 
it is capable of maintaining tem- 
peratures as low as 120 degrees 


below zero. It’s filled with rivets of 


aluminum alloy...kept easily 
workable by the sub-zero cold that 
prevents the hardening which is 
inevitable in such alloys when kept 
at ordinary temperatures. 


One of the “reasons why” for 
this extraordinarily efficient refrig- 
eration unit is its insulation of 
Santocel, product of Monsanto 
Chemistry. Born in prewar time, 
Santocel serves the victory cause 


in scores of ways... walling in the 
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extreme cold that contracts close- 
fitting metal parts so they can be 
slide-fitted with ease; that seasons, 
sets and counter-anneals aluminum 
alloys; that retards age hardening 
of such alloys until they go into 
completed aircraft. 


When Rosie the Riveter be- 
comes Rosie the Housewife, what 
will Santocel be doing then? An 
insulator so efficient can mean 
household refrigerators with walls 
only half as thick . . . taking up no 
more outside space, but with a lot 
of extra food capacity inside. Or, a 
handy Deepfreeze unit for the 
home. Or, a special low-tempera- 
ture unit inside the postwar refrig- 
erator, where strawberries can be 
kept for Thanksgiving shortcake, 
fresh as the day they were picked. 


Or—dozens of other things that 
can mean new comforts and con- 
veniences for Rosie and her sisters; 
new jobs and greater opportunities 
for those fighting menfolk that 
they’re backing now with their 
love, their work, their War Bond 
buying. MONSANTO CHEMICAL 
Company, St. Louis 4, Missouri. 


SANTOCEL—A better heat obstructor 
ind insulator than any other known solid, 
and approximately 10°, more efficient than 
still, dry air. Made from white sand, con- 
verted by soda ash and sulfuric acid intoa 
silica gel which is then treated with 
Monsanto-made alcohol and evaporated un- 
til only a skeleton of silica remains. Approxi- 
mately twice as effective as any present 
insulator used in household refrigerators. 
Product of Merrimac Division of Monsanto 
Chemical Company, Everett Station, Boston 
49, Mass 
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